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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE venture, with all respect, to express the hope that until 
the King’s complete and unquestioned recovery of normal 
The King health, Lord Dawson of Penn, to whom the 

whole British Empire is deeply indebted for 
his magnificent management of His Majesty’s grave illness, 
will constitute himself a Dictator whose word is law on 
every problem of the Royal convalescence. The public are 
entitled to express such an opinion, because the events of 
the last few months have made them realize more vividly 
than ever how precious is the life of their Sovereign and 
how urgent it is that no avoidable risks should be run, so 
that at the earliest possible moment he may be enjoying 
the health that is his due. The Crown, after all, is the one 
National Institution that has not lost caste of late years, 
which have witnessed a progressive decline in the prestige 
of the Church and the House of Lords, to say nothing of 
the House of Commons, none of which count in the eyes of 
the multitude as compared with the Throne, which more- 
over is the one unifying Imperial factor. This immensely 
increases the responsibility of the “team,” as Lord Dawson 
has happily described himself and his professional colleagues, 
in their strenuous battle, and if we may be allowed to say 
80, they must be adamant in vetoeing any premature activity 
inviting any form of relapse. It was only natural and 
thoroughly human that there should be a universal desire 
for a Thanksgiving Service to commemorate the wonderful 
escape of the King, but many outsiders were extremely 
anxious as to the possible results of such an emotional 
ordeal. It was a noble and impressive tribute of world- 
wide affection that touched the hearts of the Sovereign and 
his gracious Consort as it moved the People. It was ine 
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stantly followed, however, by the sad news that their return 
to Sandringham had to be postponed, and a few days later 
anxiety, not to say alarm, was aroused by the announce- 
ment of another operation, which however small and 
successful, necessarily postpones recovery and induces weak- 
ness. Hence our humble petition to Lord Dawson of Penn 
to regard himself as a medical Mussolini until the Sovereign 
is entirely out of the wood. It is no invidious rdle, as the 
one prayer of everybody is that the King should be well. 


UnorriciaL Britons must do whatever they can, whether 
it be much or little, to prevent enduring injury to national 

¥ de interests through the passing presence of a 
Mischief Government in Downing Street that contains 
many mischievous and some malignant elements. That 
Ministers are for the time being in a position to do real 
harm is as indisputable as that some of them are “‘ out for 
blood.’ They realize, as we do, that their innings may be 
short, and that if they are to gain any objective they must 
get busy and choose spheres in which it would be difficult 
to undo their handiwork. Fortunately their success does 
not depend entirely on themselves, as their operations can 
to a large extent be sterilized by the attitude and activity 
of the Conservative Party, which in Opposition may reason- 
ably be expected to resume that Imperial and National 
‘*‘note’’ which for one cause or another it discarded in 
office. There it became obsessed with the idea of “ playing 
up to” political opponents, unmindful of the tolerably 
obvious fact that all the latter cared about was that the 
Baldwin Government should discredit itself to the point 
at which the electorate would dismiss it, as eventually 
happened. If foreign nations and British Dominions observe 
that the Ramsay MacDonald Ministry is more or less con- 
trolled by a powerful and patriotic Opposition, its efforts 
to prejudice our political relations with the one and to 
destroy our economic ties with the other, will be duly 
discounted abroad as a temporary hallucination that will 
be corrected on the inevitable swing of the pendulum. 
But if the “‘ Defeatism ”’ which sat so heavily on Conserva- 
tive Councils during the last five years—with the results 
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apparent from China to Peru—pursues our Party into 
Opposition, and impels it to acquiesce in or to make a 
sham fight against, any outrages perpetrated by the present 
caretakers—then, indeed, we shall see a steady crumbling 
of British interests all over the world, and the prestige of 
our country (which has been none too high during the ten 
years in which Responsible Statesmen of all Parties have 
devoted themselves to converting victory into defeat) will 
sink to zero. If without effective protest from the ‘ other 
side of the House” the Snowden element in the Cabinet 
is allowed to destroy the Entente with France, Italy, and 
Belgium, and smash the incipient Preferences we have 
laboriously achieved in inter-imperial trade, we shall resume 
in the eyes of the European world our former odious réle 
of ‘“‘ Perfide Albion,’’ while overseas it will be felt that 
trade can be developed with any nation except the Mother 
Country. 


Somr Conservatives, whom we venture to think take a 
somewhat superficial view of politics and politicians, allow 

_ themselves to be terrified by the ‘‘ Wild Men” 
Malignancy from the Clyde. They make a bogey of 
Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Maxton, and thank their stars that 
such monsters were left out in the cold when Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald formed his Second Administration. We hold 
no brief for them, and can readily believe the worst of them. 
Doubtless if they commanded an independent working 
majority in Parliament to do their bidding, they would 
“make things hum” and in all probability establish a 
Soviet in Downing Street as the single means of preserving 
their own skins. They would abolish Parliament, the Press, 
the Banks, and very likely the Crown; the Army, the Navy, 
and Air Force would all go by the board, as well as a good 
many other things that have their uses. This country 
would sink into a satrapy of Moscow and Berlin, and pre- 
sumably we should all have to talk German, while Mr. 
Wheatley might insist on our becoming devotees of the 
Pope. That it would be most unpleasant we are the last 
to dispute, but we see too little chance of anything remotely 
resembling this catastrophe to be able to take it seriously. 
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It is always dangerous to prophesy, but it should be safe 
to say that Messrs. Wheatley and Maxton are as far from 
obtaining a working majority in the House of Commons 
as, for instance, Mr. Lloyd George, and even in the 
“unthinkable”? event of such an eventuality, they would 
find their troubles only beginning unless either of them, 
of which there is no evidence, happens to be endowed with 
the genius and character of Signor Mussolini. Frankly, 
we are not afraid of the anarchists of the Clyde, who are 
only in a position to hurt their own Government. Nor 
should we be afraid of Mr. Snowden, but for his delusive 
reputation as “a Moderate ’”’ and the infatuation he inspires 
in certain Capitalist newspapers that fondly imagine he 
will protect Society against “‘the Mountain”? and keep 
penal taxation within reasonable bounds. On this assump- 
tion they are disposed to overlook his idiosyncrasies which 
are in truth far more dangerous than those of any other 
section of the Socialist Party, because circumstances combine 
to accord him the means to give effect to them—and a 
Malignant Radical in office is always more dangerous than a 
Malignant Socialist outside. 


It is just because Mr. Snowden is a Malignant Radical 
rather than a Malignant Socialist that he is so dangerous 

‘ at this juncture. Of his malignancy there 
The Rink can be no question. It ocaaae every 
utterance. It makes him persona grata to the Radical 
Party and ensures him Radical support both against any 
colleague such as Mr. J. H. Thomas, as well as in pursuing 
Radical vendettas. If he were more Socialist and less 
Radical, he might be less sinister. But he is so little 
Socialist and so distrusted by genuine Socialists on account 
of his extreme Radicalism—and hankering after Coalition 
with Mr. Lloyd George—that he may bring down the present 
Government. To that extent he is admittedly a National 
asset, but meanwhile he can do harm to greater National 
assets than this Government are likely to prove themselves 
to be. He showed his hand clearly in Opposition by his 
offensive attack upon France, whom he will never forgive 
for the unpardonable crime of having fought on our side 
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in the Great War. Had she fought against us, nothing 
would be too good for her. As it is nothing is too bad, 
and if Mr. Snowden can kill two birds with one stone by 
posing as a champion of the British taxpayer against Con- 
tinental ‘ bilkers”’ and knocking the Entente on the head 
—which his newspaper applauders make no bones about— 
he will infallibly do so. His malignancy is not, however, 
confined to foreigners. He is equally ‘“‘down’’ on any com- 
patriots, to whatever class they may belong who owe their 
living, whether by way of profits or wages, to the system 
of Safeguarding that has been half-heartedly created by 
timorous Governments and is among the few indubitably 
successful fiscal experiments tried under pressure of war 
conditions. Safeguarding duties must, however, all be 
swept away and the employed in such “‘ sheltered industries ”’ 
cast on the streets because, forsooth, such duties conflict 
with Mr. Snowden’s dogmas that were out of date forty 
years ago. So with Imperial Preference, which in lean 
years has been invaluable to British industries. Mr. 
Snowden has been allowed to tell the Dominions in effect 
to “go to the devil’’—as the Mother Country cares so 
little about the mighty markets in which British trade 
has received substantial advantages (which would be incal- 
culably increased directly we had the sense to reciprocate 
in kind) that we prefer to lose them rather than continue 
the relatively trifling concessions the British Tariff makes 
on a few Dominion goods. We have long thought that 
Cobdenism of this vicious type is not a political but a 
pathological failing. There must be some “ kink” in those 
afflicted by it that disables them from forming reasoned 
conclusions on any problem within range of their kink. 


Tuat Socialists with little experience of Ministerial respon- 
sibility should err in many directions was only to be expected. 
Lord Lloyd Mistakes born of their ignorance and in- 

genuousness would not be too severely judged 
unless vital public interests were involved. It is, however, 
a very different matter when we find Messrs. Ramsay 
MacDonald & Co. taking over a vendetta which they have 
discovered in one of the Departments and ‘‘ downing” a 
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fine public servant like Lord Lloyd, the British High Com- 
missioner in Cairo, who has acquitted himself in a peculiarly 
difficult position in a manner that entitles him to the 
gratitude of Egyptians and Englishmen as well as every 
foreign community interested in the well-being of the Nile 
Valley or having any stake in that country. To judge Lord 
Lloyd’s capacity for his task we need only compare the 
state of things at the outset of his régime with conditions 
to-day, when we find a native Government maintaining law 
and order without that friction with Great Britain that 
appeared to have become endemic. Unfortunately there is 
a certain type of bureaucrat who resents any “‘ Man on the 
Spot” of initiative, resolution, and character. His success 
gets on the nerves of minute men at home, who set to work 
to make his position impossible. Reading between the 
lines of Mr. Henderson’s deplorable announcement in the 
House of Commons (July 24th) that Lord Lloyd had 
“resigned”? after receiving a telegram that, according to 
the speaker, was both calculated and designed to that end, 
it is evident that the Foreign Office under the Conservatives 
was intriguing to oust the High Commissioner as it had 
ousted more than one of his predecessors. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, however, could not carry this manceuvre in 
the Cabinet, but with a new and unsophisticated Foreign 
Minister and colleagues ready to believe anything against 
any Englishman who deserves well of England, the cabal 
returned to the charge and Mr. Henderson fatuously suc- 
cumbed. As this scandal has only come to a head as we 
go to press, we have no chance of discussing its larger issues, 
and shall content ourselves with saying that from their own 
point of view Ministers have gratuitously blundered in 
consenting to be the cat’s-paw of the anti-Lloyd faction. 
Had they waited for a serious difference on a major question 
of policy to develop, their performance would at least be 
intelligible. It is simply crass. 


ENGLISHMEN who are Englishmen—and not mere Pro- 
Germans—have watched with keen sympathy and interest 
the protracted struggle between the Poincaré Government 
and its opponents on the thorny question of Inter-Allied 
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Debts and Reparations. We all admire the extraordinary 
ability, resourcefulness, skill, and persistence with which 
} the great French Prime Minister has applied 
—, himself to the thankless task of persuading 
the Chamber of Deputies to take what he, with 
his immense experience, regards as the only practical step, 
in view of the atmosphere in English-speaking capitals, and 
the attitude that Washington and London politicians have 
elected to adopt both on the indebtedness of Germany 
towards the neighbours she wantonly attacked and 
devastated, as on the financial obligations between the 
Allied and Associated Powers. Of these latter some were 
in'the war from its opening and bore the heat and burden 
of the day, while others stayed out as long as possible, and 
only came in because the German War Lords left them no 
option. Monsieur Poincaré, no more than his domestic 
opponents, or we may add, fair-minded Englishmen or fair- 
minded Americans, considers France to have been hand- 
somely, or indeed, justly or intelligently, treated either as 
regards Reparations or Debts by the Powers-that-Be in 
Washington and London. All inter-Allied Debts should 
have been automatically transferred to Germany and 
debited to her account at the Armistice. Or, in the alter- 
native, wiped off the slate. It is a monstrosity that France, 
who was deliberately and scientifically devastated during 
four years by the two million Germans camped on her 
soil, animated by the single idea of destroying her, should 
be saddled with colossal payments to the two nations whose 
Governments have made it their business for ten years to 
prevent France from obtaining adequate Reparations from 
the aggressor. Can we wonder at the struggle in the 
Chamber of Deputies to associate the French Debt to the 
United States and Great Britain with the Reparations 
France receives from Germany? Have we any right to be 
surprised that, while ratifying the Agreements that the 
Poincaré Ministry pressed upon the House, the latter insisted 
on passing a Resolution that French payments to ex-Allies 
must be covered by her receipts from the arch-enemy? 
We should be well advised to bear this ‘‘ gesture ” in mind. 
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THE fact that the Coalition Government put Great Britain 
virtually in pawn to the United States in 1917, and forgot 

this catastrophic folly in the autumn of 1918 
> a (when President Wilson summoned us to 

waive all claims for war costs against the 
Fatherland), affords no justification for the treatment that 
Transatlantic bullies have meted out to France with our 
countenance and connivance. Instead of combining with 
New York, firstly, to plunder the British taxpayer of 6d. in 
the £ for two generations—at the end of which we shall have 
repaid severalfold what we borrowed for our Allies—and then 
to punish France, London should have joined with Paris 
in presenting a common front to preposterous American 
claims. No one can doubt that had this been done in lieu 
of the Bank of England and Treasury policy of enabling 
American financiers to deal in detail with the Allies, the out- 
look to-day would be vastly better than it is, and appreciably 
fewer Americans would be hanging their heads in shame at 
the terms their multi-billionaires have been allowed to inflict 
on impoverished European nations who were none ‘too 
proud to fight ’’ when the fate of civilization trembled in the 
balance. It is a melancholy fact that just as we had persons 
in high and responsible places in this country anxious to do 
the dirty work of Berlin before the war, which they helped 
to precipitate, so since the war Responsible Statesmen have 
been crawling around the White House and begging it to 
boss the Planet. British abjectness is largely liable for the 
grotesque result that American financiers are actually 
invited to regulate the affairs of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
while the Washington Government formally disclaims all 
responsibility for their decisions and refuses to participate 
in any effort to give effect to them. Kow-towing to Germany 
ended so badly that we cannot help being nervous as to the 
ultimate upshot of all this kow-towing to Washington and 
New York. France is certainly none too happy at covenant- 
ing to pay U.S.A. £1,369,534,820 to liquidate a debt of 
£805,000,000, under the Mellon—Berenger Agreement. Nor 
is the pill gilded by the Churchill-Caillaux Pact (also ratified) 
committing her to pay Great Britain £600,000,000 besides 
having the prospect of insults from Mr. Snowden heaped 
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upon her as well as material injuries in the shape of further 
diminution of German Reparations. 


Ir is unfortunate, though not in the least surprising, after 
all that has gone before, that the British Press generally 
should have missed the remarkable testimony 
of Herr Rudolf Martin—whose competence 
few will question—to the post-war wealth 
of Germany. The subject is not irrelevant at a time when 
the welkin is again ringing with the heart-rending cries 
of sympathizers with a poverty-stricken Fatherland, whose 
“capacity to pay ’ a minute percentage of the ruin wrought 
on Germany’s neighbours is hotly contested. Herr Rudolf 
Martin’s inconvenient disclosure was made in the June 
number of a much-read German periodical, Westermann’s 
Monthly, of which the New York Times (June 16th) thought 
it worth while to publish a cabled epitome. According 
to this expert, during the past five years the wealth of 
the German People has increased as never before in a similar 
period. On the eve of the World War, in 1914, there were, 
he tells us, ‘15,547 mark millionaires in Germany.” In 
1923, as a result of the policy of Inflation, these had sunk 
to 3,917. But by 1928 that number had been doubled, 
and in 1933 they would be “as numerous as they were 
before the war.” Here is something for the over-zealous 
partisans of the Fatherland to put in their various pipes 
and smoke. It should give pause to the Lloyd Georges, 
the Snowdens, the Keyneses, the Bank of England, the 
Treasury, and all the other overtime workers in the German 
cause, including great and small newspapers. Ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm II is still the wealthiest German, as he was before 
he plunged Europe into “the blood bath.” Not being 
yet allowed to return to Germany, this arch-criminal 
maintains a ‘‘ Hohenzollern Family Administration’ in 
Berlin to look after his £20,000,000, of which nearly half 
is in landed property that includes eighty-one castles, in 
Pomerania, Saxony, Silesia, West Prussia, and Schleswig- 
Holstein. The next richest German is reputed to be Frau 
Bertha Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, whose fortune has 
how attained its pre-war figure of $72,000,000, or circa 
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£14,000,000. Big Landowners, Bankers, and Industrialists 
have come off best in these fat post-war years. Brewers 
and Newspaper Magnates “ have lost little,” while “the 
chief Proprietors of the big Departmental Stores of Wertheim, 
Tietz, and Karstadt, are all richer than in 1914.” The 
Allied and Associated policy of “sparing”? Germany has, 
inter alia, resulted in Fritz Thyssen emerging with as much 
wealth as his father enjoyed fifteen years ago. His “ per- 
sonal cash income,” according to Herr Rudolf Martin, is 
$720,000, or, say, £150,000. It would clearly be cruel to 
ask such a pauper to pay anything by way of Reparations. 


As the Geneva League of Nations has been held up to the 
world, civilized and uncivilized, as the only alternative to 
: another Great War, it might be supposed that 

pina is the directly Peace was threatened anywhere the 

ague ? : 

League would be, so to speak, “‘ up in arms.” 

Nothing of the sort happens—the single idea of the League 
at any grave international crisis is to withdraw into its shell 
and to pretend that it does not exist. The explanation of 
this attitude is not far to seek. Its members tacitly realize 
its inability to cope with any first-class problem that would 
cause a convulsion the moment it was mooted at either 
Council or Assembly. Therefore, they argue, the only chance 
of keeping the League in being is to ignore any inconvenient 
issue and to concentrate on secondary matters that are not 
sufficiently important to provoke serious dissension. This 
is intelligible from the standpoint of the political tactician, 
but it is a shock to the considerable public who had been 
encouraged to hail it as ‘“‘ the hope of the world.” We fear 
these optimists are predestined to many similar shocks before 
they become sufficiently disillusioned to appreciate that 
another Fool’s Paradise has been added to the sum total. 
During the past month, China—whose Representative was 
only the other day acting as Chairman of the League Council 
—elected to pick a quarrel with Soviet Russia—the rights 
and wrongs of which are immaterial in this connection—and 
proceeded to comport herself as though no such body as 
the League of Nations had ever been dreamt of, and the 
Covenant solemnly signed, sealed, and delivered by manifold 
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Nations had so little practical bearing on international 
affairs that its specific obligations might be ignored by any 
Power that desired to seize another Power’s property. Yet 
more amazing in the eyes of the faithful than China’s cynical 
conduct was the League’s acquiescence in the contempt with 
which it was treated. Not one dove-cote in Geneva was 
fluttered, and apostles of the Covenant were pained and 
grieved at the suggestion that the League had any locus in a 
Russo-Chinese War! Such an episode cannot but react on its 
prestige and multiply sceptics on both sides of the Atlantic. 


THE procedure of China and Soviet Russia was not only 
illuminating in illustrating how little the League of Nations 
counts in the greater world affairs, and what 
a mere “scrap of paper”? the Covenant is 
whenever any Signatory prefers to disregard it. It also 
casts a valuable sidelight on the Kellogg Peace Treaty which 
both combatants had signed and which the Moscow Camarilla 
professed to regard with such extravagant enthusiasm that 
they demanded that all the world should totally disarm 
as an earnest of its faith in Peace. If we remember aright, 
it was made one of many grievances against the late Con- 
servative Government by our own “ Bolshies” that Great 
Britain had not responded adequately to this proposition. 
But to-day there is no murmur from the same circles when 
Soviet Russia, in as complete contempt of Mr. Kellogg’s 
Peace Pact as China in disregard of President Wilson’s 
League, proceeds to secure redress in the good old-fashioned 
“Imperialistic’? way by delivering an ultimatum, by 
assembling troops, by threatening war, although by signing 
that Pact Soviet Russia formally renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy. We are told on all hands that 
both sides are “ bluffing’ as neither wants war. This only 
makes their action in ignoring all the machinery for preserv- 
ing Peace all the more significant. Why should Soviet Russia 
and China go out of their way to show contempt for Geneva 
and Washington if their signature of the Peace Pact and 
China’s membership of the League meant anything, and 
they really want the things those instruments and institu- 
tions exist to provide? The only possible inference is that 
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they, like not a few other nations, regard the whole 
apparatus of Peace as “eye-wash,” and intend to conduct 
themselves in the future as in the past, whenever they 
have any adequate object to gain. China has stood 
much from Russia, and is sick of being the prey of 
Bolshevist propaganda. She has consequently seized the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, and kicked out the Russian 
personnel in a most provocative manner. But it is not only 
a demonstration against the Soviet which has few friends 
outside Downing Street, but likewise a warning to every 
other Power with any stake in China that similar treatment 
will be meted out to them whenever it suits the book of an 
aggressive Nationalist Government. That Moscow should 
resent the humiliation inflicted by Nanking is as intelligible 
as that Nanking should resent Russian efforts to poison 
China. We are not called upon to pronounce between two 
such impossible Governments. The one and only thing that 
will prevent their actual fighting is fear of Japan. This 
wicked old world is in fact actually where it was before 
the League of Nations was thought of or the Kellogg 
Peace Pact born. 


At the end of June, after considerable hesitation and much 
political perturbation, Japan ratified the Kellogg Peace 
Pact by virtue of the signature of the Emperor. 
Japan was the last of the original fifteen 
acceptors of the Pact a year ago to ratify 
it, and we need hardly say that her delay was in no sense 
inspired by any lukewarmness for peace. It was exclusively 
due to the inclusion of certain verbiage in the Treaty that 
was held to derogate from the authority of a Monarch 
who is sacred in the eyes of his people, for all their Demo- 
cratic Constitution. The Liberal Opposition in the Japanese 
Parliament—a vastly different body from the Liberal 
Opposition at Westminster—resented the first Article of 
the Pact affirming that the Governments accepted it “in 
the name of their respective Peoples.’”” The objectors 
insisted that the Emperor alone embodied the authority 
of the State, and this innovation was denounced by resolu- 
tion’ in the Diet on the explicit ground that it was “a 
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recognition of the sovereignty of the people.” So averse 
were Responsible Statesmen in Tokio from countenancing 
this Western shibboleth that the Prime Minister, Baron 
Tanaka, long refused to present the Pact to the Privy 
Council by whose advice the Emperor would be guided. 
But eventually, presumably out of regard for foreign 
susceptibilities, he consented to do so, and a Special Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, after exhaustive discussion, 
finally approved ratification while censuring the Govern- 
ment for not obtaining a modification of the offensive 
phrase. The full Privy Council confirmed this decision, 
but annexed to the Treaty a declaration of the Imperial 
authority. According to some observers the crisis has so 
convulsed the political world that Baron Tanaka’s Ministry 
is unlikely to survive. This is by far the most interesting 
consequence of Mr. Kellogg’s efforts up to date. Many 
Japanese are doubtless asking themselves whether it was 
worth the while of their Government to jeopardize its 
existence in order to sign a document which its American 
authors already regard as a dead letter. 


AMONG many questions on which it is easier to rant in 
Opposition than to decide in Office is ‘“‘Singapore,’’ on 
which irresponsible Liberals and Socialists 
talk as much nonsense as on other Imperial 
issues. Singapore is hateful to them, not as a conceivable 
political blunder or as being strategically unsound, but 
because it is a British Naval Base and therefore ‘“‘ a symbol 
of Imperialism’? or ‘‘a reflection on the Brotherhood of 
man.” It is “inconsistent with the true spirit of Locarno ”’ 
and “incompatible with the Kellogg Peace Pact.” So it 
may be, but this wicked world is full of such inconsistencies, 
and when Oppositions cross the floor of the House of Com- 
mons to the Treasury Bench they frequently discover 
practical reasons for discarding former pledges that out- 
weigh any sentimental desire for their fulfilment. Singapore 
is a case in point, which explains the hesitations of the 
Government in gratifying their Back Benchers and the 
Radical clique who are trying to force Ministers into more 
follies than they fancy. In the first place, Singapore is not 
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an exclusively British undertaking. It is an Imperial affair 
to which various Dominions have substantially contributed, 
and however anxious some Ministers may be to flout the 
Dominions it is not practical politics for Downing Street 
always to take an insular view and to make an insular 
decision. In the second place, it is estimated that to stop 
the work and cancel the contracts would cost between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000, i.e. about half the sum needed 
tocomplete them. In the third place, of the expenditure so far 
incurred, approximately £2,000,000, only about one-tenth, 
i.e. £200,000, has been provided by the British Treasury.* 
The balance has come from the Dominions and the Federated 
Malay States, who are learning to regard Singapore much as 
we regard Gibraltar. Apart from the resentment justifi- 
ably and properly felt overseas at any reversal of a carefully 
considered and common project, Mr. Snowden would have 
to find the money to repay all expenditure up to date. 
Downing Street is anything but a bed of roses just now, 
and no one need envy a Socialist Prime Minister who has 
promised his followers more moons than he can deliver. 


THERE is one delicate international aspect of the Singapore 
problem which we should hesitate to emphasize had it not 
been crudely mentioned by an organ support- 
Pabe? Hatch ing the present Socialist Government. In 
seeking excuses for Ministerial hesitation in 
scrapping this enterprise, which maddens Back Benchers, this 
journal declared: 

‘Tt is gossip, probably not without a good deal of founda- 
tion, that the completion of the Singapore base would please 
the United States, whose eyes, of course, are turned upon 
Japan. This may seem a dubious kind of policy, but it is 
the sort of thing that is generally known by the name of 
policy. Equally it would please the United States to dis- 
mantle in a great measure the Bermuda station, and some- 
thing of the kind is intended. Bermuda at present is a refitting 
station for the Navy. The intention, which I understand will 
be announced, will be to abandon it for this purpose and 
have the ships refitted in England.” 

* See Morning Post, July 17th. 
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It is such innuendoes that explain why “Singapore” is 
regarded askance in Japan, for if they mean anything it 
can only be that Great Britain is building a first-class naval 
base in the Far East in tacit agreement with the United 
States (for whose supposed benefit we abrogated our alliance 
with Japan), for whose convenience we are creating a port of 
which the American Navy would have the use in a war with 
Japan. It is common knowledge that the Japanese were 
mortified and affronted by the manner in which a Treaty 
—to which they and we attached immense value—was 
discarded by us at the Washington Conference in 1921 with 
a view of propitiating the Jingoes of Washington. This 
resentment was accentuated when the following year the 
Coalition Government, of evil memory, disclosed its intention 
of developing Singapore in a manner of which there had 
previously been no indication. Only “first-class brains” 
could perpetrate such first-class blunders as these, and now 
to be told that a Pacifist Government is to mark time at 
Singapore in order to gratify the Americans—Dominion 
opinion counts for nothing in Downing Street—is, to put it 
mildly, disquieting. It is contrary to the interests of Great 
Britain as well as to the wishes of the British People to 
become involved in any rupture between the United States 
and Japan. To ask the British Empire to maintain a naval 
base for the American Fleet—which is primarily aimed at 
this country—is worthy of Colney Hatch. 


SomE of our readers were, perhaps, puzzled by a cablegram 
from New York that was published on this side on July lst, 
A Canard though so far we have only traced it in the 
Manchester Guardian of that date. Accord- 
ing to the correspondent in question: 


“The keenest interest is displayed here in the suggestion 
that Great Britain should demilitarize her naval bases in 
the Caribbean Sea. Despatches from London reporting the 
proposal made in the National Review [sic] and in the forth- 
coming issue of the Fortnightly Review are prominently 
displayed in the newspapers.” 
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This cablegram continued: 


“While the American Press is naturally somewhat 
chary about commenting on a suggestion so strongly to 
this country’s advantage, there is no doubt that such action 
would be received with the greatest satisfaction, and would, 
perhaps, do more than any other single thing to cement 
peaceful relations.” 


We cannot guess what the New York author of this canard 
had in mind, and trust it is unnecessary to assure our readers 
that nothing had appeared in the National Review affording 
any pretext for the imputation that we had suggested 
anything so fatuous as demilitarizing British Naval Bases 
anywhere. Our single regret is that those in the Caribbean 
Sea are so negligible as to be nominal, for we have not yet 
observed any advantage accruing to the British Empire 
from the policy of “ Defeatism” that has been pursued 
everywhere ever since we won the Great War. It is mainly 
responsible for the appreciable deterioration of Anglo- 
American relations. The Americans are the very last 
people on this planet to be impressed by what they con- 
temptuously term “ quitters.” It was an American Ambas- 
sador—a remarkable man, of native independence and 
shrewd judgment—who made this classic remark to the 
present writer at the height of the Great War: “ Your 
Statesmen seem to be afraid of everybody—except the 
Germans.” The obvious reply was with difficulty re- 
pressed: “The only reason they are not afraid of the 
Germans is because they are still more afraid of the 
British people.” 


Ir is the sign of a great People to be able to laugh at them- 
selves—it is one of the chief assets of the English and the 
’ Scotch, though the Irish possess it in a less 

fn Guerican degree and the Welsh not at all. We trust 
the Americans may be able to enjoy the 

delightful interview which one of their wittiest citizens— 
Mr. George Jean Nathan, essayist and critic—has given to 
the Daily Mail (July 20th), in which, after the manner of 
Gay, the foibles of his compatriots are playfully dissected. 
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He tells us one thing we have long known but hesitated to 
say for fear of being misunderstood: 


‘All Americans, except those who represent the arts, are 
afflicted with an inferiority complex in regard to English 
people. 

“They live in a big country, they deal in big money, and 
so, quite naturally, they have acquired the habit of talking 
big. But money, as was said a long time ago, cannot buy 
everything—though it can buy pretty nearly everything. 
The greatest weakness of Americans is that they haven’t got 
contempt. They have got any amount of self-confidence, 
but no contempt. 

“It was his contempt of other nations that made Napoleon 
what he was—and until Americans get contempt the world 
need not fear them.” 


The popular belief that all Americans are intelligent is a 
myth according to Mr. Nathan, who declares: 


“In the United States the intelligent class is a very 
limited one. There are 120,000,000 people there, and 
100,000,000 of them are completely negligible. They think 
of nothing but money—yet what else should they think 
about! They have no aspirations beyond it. 

“Yes, there are far more objectionable classes in the 
United States than there are in England. There are the 
‘Uplifters,’ for instance. Those are people with an itch 
for publicity—people to whom nothing is worth while 
unless it gets them their names in the newspapers. 

“'That’s why we have so many societies in America. 
They are a fairly recent development, and came about in 
this way. A great many men in poor circumstances in small 
towns made a lot of money. Their wives, having married 
poor men, knew nothing above washing dishes. But 
the. moment their own new Ford drew up outside the 
house these wives began to see themselves as ‘women 
of the world.’ As they didn’t know how to jazz, and 
couldn’t drink—not knowing how to make gin—they went 
in for ‘ culture.’ 
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With equal truth the interviewed adds: 


‘In spite of the preponderance of objectionable people in 
America, we have there quite as many charming people as 
there are in any other country.” 


And he went on: 


“It is the only country in the world where, among the 
educated classes, there is unhindered discussion. Americans 
are prudes, but nothing disgusts them—and they are afraid 
of nothing. They have an open mind for everything. That 
is why they see plays which are not allowed to be staged in 
England.” 


Prohibition, he declared, was “ too awful to talk about,” 
while the “ talkies’ were not worth talking about. 


THE one conspicuous service that the Simon Commission 
has so far rendered India and the Empire is the attention 
. it has incidentally attracted to the relations 
ca between the Indian Princes and the Para- 
rinces , 

mount Power. It would be no exaggeration 

to say that prior to the tour of Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues, the home public were hardly aware that there 
was ‘“‘a Princes Question,” that these great nobles had 
legitimate grievances against the British Government, or 
that their status was seriously threatened by “‘ democratic ” 
encroachments. Now we know better, and appreciate that 
the whole Indian Constitutional problem is immensely 
complicated by positive engagements into which in the 
past we have entered with the Princes, though at the same 
time simplified because otherwise Responsible Statesmen 
would have been tempted to develop the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Constitution on lines that could only end in calamity. 
On the eve of his departure for England, Lord Irwin (the 
Viceroy) received an informal expression of the opinion 
of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes on 
the proposals of the recent Butler Committee, the tone 
of which Their Highnesses appreciated in that it accepted 
their main contention, namely, that theirs was a personal 
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relationship with the Viceroy, representing the Crown, not 
with the Governor-General as representing British India. 
The Princes are, however, concerned with various invasions 
of their rights and privileges, from which they have suffered 
in the past and seek security against their repetition in 
the future, such as they find wanting in the Butler Report. 
In a significant passage they complain of 


“the failure of the Butler Committee to draw such a divid- 
ing line as would place the Crown’s rights as regards the 
States in a definite, as opposed to a discretionary, basis; 
secondly, with their assertion that intervention on the part 
of the Paramount Power, which is not justified by the 
spirit and letter of subsisting engagements, may be justified 
on the score of Imperial necessities and the shifting cir- 
cumstances of time.” 


THE new Parliament was ingloriously opened by Royal 
Commission on July 2nd, the Royal Speech from the Throne 

being read in the House of Lords by the 
a “Labour” Lord Chancellor, Lord Sankey. 

The regrettable absence of the Sovereign and 
the consequent lack of pageantry rendered the proceedings 
singularly commonplace and destroyed public interest 
in what is usually a picturesque and popular affair. The 
passage in the Speech that attracted most attention was 
His Majesty’s expression of regret “that it is not possible 
to address you in person,” and his thanks to “‘ Almighty God 
that I can look forward with confidence to that complete 
restoration of health, for which the prayers of My People 
throughout the Empire, with a sympathy and affection 
which call forth my deepest gratitude, were offered during 
the months of my long and serious illness.”” The references 
to foreign affairs were in the customary vein, including the 
usual hopeful expression that “conversations” with the 
United States would conduce to “an early reduction of 
armaments throughout the world,” while the Dominion 
Governments were being consulted concerning the possible 
signature of “the Optional Clause embodied in the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice.” The 
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Dominion Governments, which are becoming a considerable 
convenience to Downing Street, were likewise being consulted 
(as also the Government of India) upon the terms on which 
“diplomatic relations with the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (i.e. Moscow) may be resumed.” The 
Commons were happily spared the usual humbug concerning 
“economy ”’ in “the preparation of the Estimates.” “ The 
foremost endeavour of my Ministers’ would be devoted to 
dealing effectively “‘ with the continuing evil of unemploy- 
ment,’’ in which we all wish the Ministry Godspeed without 
the faintest expectation of their attaining substantial success, 
seeing that Mr. Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
like his predecessor, is to be allowed to hold up every proposal 
in the name of ‘Treasury Control,” and is, moreover, 
apparently to be allowed to aggravate Unemployment by 
abolishing almost the only measures that mitigate it. A 
vast mass of undigested legislation was paraded in the 
Speech from the Throne, with a view to placating Ministerial 
Back-benchers, of which the only certain sequel is a record 
massacre of the innocents at some unspecified date as the 
Long Parliament would be all too short to deal with an 
array of Bills many of which may be regarded as “ gestures” 
to the faithful in the constituencies. 


THE bare enumeration of Government Bills would occupy 
a whole page of the National Review. They embrace 
Bills most departments of national existence, and 
include the revival of trade in every branch; 
the “ reorganization’? of such depressed industries as Coal; 
the improvement of Iron, Steel, and Cotton; the clearance 
of Slums; Temperance Reform; increased Pensions to 
Widows and Orphans; the repeal of the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Acts of 1927; Electoral Reform; etc. The 
one and only certain thing about the Ramsay MacDonald 
Government is that its continuance in office must involve 
either sensational increases in taxation to finance its vast 
programme and a corresponding decline of trade, or 4 
political fiasco besides which the débdcle of “the Zinoviefi 
letter” will seem insignificant. The City, it is observable, 
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is taking no chances. Since the General Election there has 
been a steady and continuous slump in every form of security 
on a scale that indicates a flight from the £ sterling of London 
comparable to the flight from the franc in Paris that was only 
checked by the courageous intervention and initiative of 
M. Poincaré. Unfortunately, Great Britain possesses no 
Poincaré, though she has a Briand or two and several 
Herriots. It is the latter type that scare foreign capital, 
and in our case the situation is accentuated by the consortium 
of the Bank of England and the Treasury, which play the 
game of our most formidable competitors at every turn and 
impose conditions on British industry that crippled it even 
during a Conservative régime. The coincidence of “ De- 
flation’’ with increased expenditure and more taxation 
can only spell “death, disaster, and damnation” to the 
prosperity of a Nation that lives by external trade—Imperial 
and International. Ministers are said to have already had 
some “nasty jars” behind the scenes. They will have 
many more as their plans develop, and we should not be 
surprised if a Government whose ingredients are none too 
brave become sufficiently “rattled” to deluge their wine 
with water. Much as Mandarins adore being in office, few 
can envy Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who has only a choice of 
humiliations before him. 


ALTHOUGH the New House of Commons has discussed many 
important questions, it cannot be said that there has been 
Staleness much ardour in the fray, or any marked 

public interest in its proceedings. The Poli- 
ticians themselves were mostly “‘ stale, flat, and unprofitable,” 
and chiefly anxious to escape from politics for a spell, while 
the country is completely fed up with Politicians whom it 
tegards as much of a muchness. No Party, either by its 
personnel or its policy or programme, arouses passionate 
enthusiasm. Sensible Conservatives have sufficiently re- 
covered from their recent discomfiture to realize that more 
gratification is derivable from watching Socialists being 
“let down” by a Socialist Government, than having 
Conservatism “ given away ” by a Conservative Government. 
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The present Prime Minister’s one idea, as he has ingenuously 
disclosed, was to get rid of the House of Commons until 
the Autumn, so that Ministers might mature their plans— 
and plots—whatever these may be, without let or hindrance 
from opponents or supporters. If not ultra-democratic, 
this desire was intelligible, though it cannot be said that so 
far Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has had anything to complain 
of in the attitude of the Conservative Opposition, however 
suspicious he may be of the “ good intentions ” of Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is undeniably anxious to assert himself as 
holding the balance of power in the House of Commons. 
Of the Government’s supporters it is early days to say any- 
thing, except that the Back Benches have not yet learned 
to regard the Front Benches as occupied by demi-gods; 
but it by no means follows that the former have any stomach 
for any crisis that might jeopardize the Government, so 
the Prime Minister has the whip-hand of his Party if he is 
strong enough to use it. This question will, however, 
remain unanswered until next Session, when much will 
depend on the moral of the Opposition. As we previously 
pointed out, the greatest danger to the Government is 
domestic—as in the case of its predecessors—the veto of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Finance and fiscal 
matters, of which the Lord Privy Seal must be already 
acutely conscious. 


TROTSKY is not wanted anywhere, either by his own country, 
which he turned into a shambles, or by any other country 
Trotsky which he would like to see in the same plight 

as Russia. The attenuated Liberal Rump is 
suffering from so acute an attack of the ‘‘ Moscow itch” 
that they actually make it a grievance that the Socialist 
Home Secretary (Mr. Clynes) has made the only conceivable 
answer to the impossible request that this most undesirable 
alien should be admitted to this country, which contains 
too many fools to justify any such risk. Having “‘ carefully 
considered all the circumstances of the case,” the Govern- 
ment were compelled to inform Trotsky’s vociferous friends 
in the Commons that they had decided against the unwelcome 
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guest, who professed his anxiety to consult doctors, study 
Science, and write his autobiography in our midst. Mr. 
Clynes was unmoved by irrelevant references to Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, or Karl Marx—none of whom had conducted hos- 
tilities against this country as Trotsky did during every hour 
of his power. He would not come here for our good, and 
it is as well that it devolved on a Socialist Government to 
exclude him, and incidentally to shatter the Liberal Shibbo- 
leth of “‘the Right of Asylum ” which has been frequently 
abused, and is a standing source of misunderstanding between 
this country and other nations. The only thing we don’t 
like in Mr. Clynes’s sensible handling of a difficult question 
was his admission under pressure ‘ thatif the circumstances 
alter, the merits of the case can then be considered.” If this 
means anything it means that in the event of the resumption 
of Diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia the ban on 
Trotsky might be raised. At any rate for the time being he 
is elsewhere, and the Liberal Party are left lamenting. 


BritisH Cabinets are twice or thrice the size of most foreign 
Cabinets. British Cabinet Ministers are already paid up to 
ail | five times as much as their opposite numbers 
ers abroad, although Great Britain is the most 
heavily taxed nation in the world. There 

is, nevertheless, an agitation to increase the already gross 
emoluments of Responsible Statesmen which needs careful 
watching by the general body of taxpayers. Otherwise, 
before we know where we are, we shall have a concerted 
effort among Front Bench Mandarins to increase our burdens 
for their own benefit. Nor will it end with the Front 
Benches, because the Back Benches will not, unnaturally, 
argue that if the country can afford to raise salaries of 
£5,000, a fortiort it can afford to raise beggarly stipends 
of £400 to some more living wage. The Manchester Guardian 
has taken the lead in this manceuvre with a portentous 
leading article—doubtless inspired by its hankering after 
Lib.-Lab. Coalition—demanding that the Prime Minister’s 
salary be at least doubled, as no one can be expected to 
carry on on his present pittance. Under totally different 
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circumstances we should sympathize with this propaganda, 
but as it is we regard it as mischievous and inexcusable, 
and we sincerely hope that the Conservative weakness for 
playing up to their opponents may not inveigle our Party 
in the House of Commons into supporting it. Nor do we 
think that, however attractive it may be to individual 
Ministers, that the Socialist Cabinet will be so foolish as 
to walk into a palpable, Radical, and bourgeois trap that 
would inevitably compromise Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Co. in the eyes of supporters who already feel that they 
have rather more hay on their forks than they care to carry, 
If “more pay for Politicians’? were associated with a 
general policy of Retrenchment, including the reduction of 
the Cabinet to a reasonable figure and the Rationing of the 
Departments, it would wear a different aspect in the eyes 
of the public. But there is no hint of anything of the kind. 
On the contrary, the Daughters of the Horseleech are crying 
for more and yet more, and we are threatened with an increase 
of taxation, as well as a diminution of trade, as the result of 
exchanging Conservative Whips for Socialist Scorpions. 


THE newspapers encouraging the extravagance of raising 
Ministerial salaries, that are already incomparably higher 
than any others in the world, have given 
No no support to any practical policy of Eco- 
Retrenchment - . 
nomy, though claiming to be Economists, 
They are pathetic over the hard fate of a British Prime 
Minister who must “pig it”? on £5,000 a year, and even 
make it a grievance that he and his colleagues pay Income 
Tax and Super-Tax like inferior mortals. We may next 
have a move. to exempt Ministerial salaries from taxation, 
as was attempted in the case of Parliamentary salaries. 
With none of these suggestions have we any sympathy, 
nor can they appeal to those of our readers who seriously 
apply themselves to this problem. Were they associated 
with that crying and long overdue reform of the Cabinet 
system—combining efficiency with economy—such as we 
have repeatedly pressed on the politicians but without the 
least effect, the whole question could be reconsidered and 
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various adjustments made that would at once be a gain 
to the Government of the day and a corresponding advantage 
to the taxpayer. There is no justification for the swollen 
Cabinets of these degenerate days, which are only explicable 
because weak Prime Ministers are unable to resist the 
importunity of colleagues to be within the charmed circle. 
The country gains nothing, but loses much, through these 
colossal committees which attempt the impossible task 
of governing Great Britain with the painful results that stare 
us in the face at home and abroad. There is probably 
nowhere in the world such accumulated inefficiency as 
congregates in Downing Street, whether under Conservative 
or Socialist auspices. 20 men cannot conceivably arrive 
at reasoned or intelligible decisions on any political issue, 
and their efforts to do so can only produce widespread 
exasperation that ultimately ends in their own discomfiture. 
10 men would have a disproportionately better chance of 
doing so, while 5 Ministers—if judiciously chosen, and 
freed from Departmental routine—might attain success. 
From the taxpayers’ point of view it is immaterial whether 
10 Cabinet Ministers each receive £5,000 a year, or 5 are 
allotted £10,000 a year. Were the House of Commons 
capable of rationing the Cabinet at £50,000 annually, we 
might leave it to those immediately involved to divide 
the spoils as they please. It would be worth while paying 
any Prime Minister £10,000 a year who reduced his Cabinet 
and rationed the Departments, but under the present 
régime it would be sheer and unadulterated waste of public 
money. 


How rapidly Members of Parliament get out of touch with 
their constituents and how wide is the gulf between Parlia- 
mentary Opinion and public opinion may be 
gathered from the statement of recently 
elected Conservative M.P.s in the House of 
Commons on July 15th. One of these urged the Prime 
Minister to appoint a Select Committee for the express 
purpose of increasing Ministerial Salaries. Another declared 
that “in every part of the House there is a strong feeling 
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that many Ministers’ salaries ought to be increased,” while 
a third reached the pitch of declaring that there was “a 
general consensus of opinion throughout the country that 
the Prime Minister is underpaid.” We doubt whether any 
appreciable percentage of the constituents of any of these 
gentlemen would endorse any of their assertions. We 
confess to never having heard a whisper of a suggestion 
anywhere outside Parliamentary circles—which are not 
disinterested in such matters—that Great Britain underpays 
her Ministers, though we have frequently heard taxpayers 
complain (1) that there are too many Ministers, (2) that 
several of them are overpaid for the services they perform, 
(3) that some foreign countries seem to get better value for 
the salaries they pay their Politicians than we do. It is 
monstrous and demoralizing to pretend that £5,000 a year 
is an inadequate income for any purpose. When the taxation 
is made a grievance we would point out that Politicians 
have no one to thank but themselves for excessive Income 
Tax, Super-Tax, and Death Duties, which are the products 
of their blindness, extravagance, and general ineptitude. 
In truth, all Parties in Parliament regard the British tax- 
payer as a milch cow who exists for the exclusive purpose of 
providing them with funds to squander. 


Ir we could still be surprised at anything that happens in 
the House of Commons, where every form of political extra- 
vagance receives some encouragement, we 
should be amazed at the general acquiescence 
in the scandal of “ Civil List Pensions’ by which every year 
public opinion is shocked and humiliated. That any mem- 
bers of Parliament should be solicitous to increase salaries of 
£5,000 a year while honoured and distinguished members of 
the community are allowed to starve on £50 a year, is one 
of the many things that ‘‘ no fellah can understand.” The 
latest, and one of the most painful schedules of these pittances 
has just been published. It is signed by Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence, now Financial Secretary of the Treasury, but was 
compiled by the late Government, who were too busy 
extending votes to Flappers to attend to anything so trivial 
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as this inhuman treatment of the dependents of those who 
have rendered some notable and even invaluable service. 
As we think it wrong nowadays to propose any additional 
expenditure without indicating a corresponding economy, 
we would suggest that the £1,200 a year now allotted as 
hereunder should have been increased to £5,000 a year by 
saving one ministerial salary in an overgrown Cabinet. 
What does the House of Commons propose to do about 
these Pensions? It should be someone’s business to tackle 
this scandal: 


Mrs. Rose Upton Bouuanp (£75): In recognition of the 
public services rendered by her husband, the late 
William Craddock Bolland, LL.D., in the study of law. 

Mrs. ELEANOR KatTE BRADLEY (£30): In recognition of the 
scholastic and literary attainments of her husband, 
the late Dr. Henry Bradley, editor of the Ozford 
English Dictionary (additional to the previous pension 
of £75). 

Miss ErHeL Brown and Miss Ametia Dora MARGARET 
Brown (£60 each): In recognition of the literary work 
of their father, the late Mr. Thomas Edward Brown. 

Mrs. Agnes MaupE Carey (£75): In recognition of the in- 
ventions of her husband, the late Mr. Robert Falkland 
Carey, in connection with the discharge of aeroplanes 
from ships. 

Mr. Witt1amM McPuerson-Fisuer, L.D.S. (£60): In con- 
sideration of his pioneer work in connection with the 
School Dental Service. 

Epirn Annie Lapy Howarp (£75): In recognition of the 
work of her husband, the late Sir Ebenezer Howard, 
O.B.E., in connection with garden cities and town- 
planning. 

Mrs. JANE JACKSON (£50): In recognition of the conspicuous 
service rendered to botanical science by her husband, 
the late Dr. Benjamin Jackson. 

Mrs, ExizaBeTH THoMAs JONES (£30): In consideration of 
the services rendered to Welsh music by her husband, 
the late Mr. Lewis D. Jones. 
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Maset ANNIE McF att (£50): In consideration of the 
merits of the writings of her husband, the late Major 
Haldane McFall. 


Mr. JosEPH GEORGE MUDDIMAN (£50): In recognition of his 


Mrs. 


literary and historical work. 

FLORENCE Maup NEwMaN (£75): In recognition of the 
work which her husband, the late Mr. Robert Newman, 
did for music in originating the Promenade Symphony 
and Sunday concerts at Queen’s Hall. 


Mr. Epwin Wituiam Puen (£100): In recognition of his 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Miss 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


literary work. 

EuizABETH Ropinson RENNIE (£75): In recognition 
of the services rendered by her late husband, Dr. John 
Rennie, by the practical application of his scientific 
knowledge. 

ANNIE RoBeErts (£60): In recognition of the contri- 
butions rendered to Welsh music by her husband, the 
late Mr. H. J. Roberts. 

ELIZABETH FLORENCE Sims (£50): In recognition of 
the literary and public work of her husband, the late 
Mr. George R. Sims. 

Marian Lovisa Tispauy (£50): In recognition of the 
contributions to the advancement of the knowledge 
of the Persian language made by her husband, the late 
Rev. William St. Clair Tisdall. 

Evinok WALLIcH (£75): In recognition of the 
eminent services to botanical and zoological science 
rendered by her grandfather, the late Dr. Nathaniel 
Wallich, and late father, Surgeon-Major George Charles 
Wallich, respectively. 

Agnes Mary WEIss (£50): In recognition of the 
pioneer services rendered to the science of aviation by 
her husband, the late Mr. Joseph Vincent Weiss. 

EvizABETH MoTTRaAM WILLIAMS (£50): In recogni- 
tion of the services of her husband, the late Dr. George 
Chisholm Waldemar Williams, F.R.C.S., in connection 
with the application of Roéntgen rays to the treatment 
of disease. 
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Tue last name on this distressing list is that of the widow 

of Dr. G. C. W. Williams, whose biography we borrow from 
the Manchester Guardian: 

Dr. Williams 


“Dr. G. C. W. Williams was one of the 
pioneers of X-ray work, and died in the spring of last year 
after years of suffering due to his investigations. Dr. 
Williams graduated shortly after Professor Réntgen dis- 
covered the electrical ray named after him, and he devoted 
himself to the development of the find in the hope of applying 
it to the alleviation of suffering. He spent many years in 
the London hospitals in charge of their X-ray departments 
and demonstrating his work. Then, soon after the war 
broke out, Dr. Williams threw up his practice and joined 
the R.A.M.C. For three years, until after the Armistice, 
he was electro-therapeutist to the Eastern Command 
Depot. 

“His association with septic war cases accentuated the 
effects of the rays upon his own system. The extent was 
only realized after he left the army, and he found that his 
career as a surgeon was over. He suffered acutely, and 
underwent operation after operation. In the end the whole 
of his right hand had been removed and nearly all his left 
hand, but he continued work interviewing ex-servicemen for 
the Ministry of Pensions almost until he died. Two years 
ago Dr. Williams himself figured in the Civil List pensioners, 
being given a grant of £50 a year. The trustees of the 
Carnegie Hero Fund also gave him £120 a year and he re- 
ceived the Bronze Medal of the fund, the highest award. 
He lived only some ten months to enjoy the honour and the 
help. This very gallant gentleman was known to his friends 
and those whom he helped as ‘the beloved physician,’ a 
name earned by his unselfish devotion. He was 63 years 
old at the time of his death.” 


Both Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
claim to be interested in Science, to admire Research, and to 
appreciate service to Humanity. They would be well 
advised to bring this Pensions List up to date. 
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THERE is necessarily much searching of heart and keen 
speculation in Conservative circles over the recent débdcle 
‘ at the polls which notoriously took the 
Semeanretive Powers-that-Be in our Party completely by 
ies C 

surprise and proved them to be hopelessly 

out of touch with the electorate of their own creation, 
It is common knowledge that on the eve of the Disaster 
the problem that most exercised the then Prime Minister 
and his colleagues was the various offices they would occupy 
in a “reconstructed” Cabinet. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was enabled to inform his constituents that he had been 
invited by Mr. Baldwin to remain at the Foreign Office, 
while Mr. Winston Churchill’s partisans on the Press were 
busily repudiating the rumour that in the new Parliament 
another Chancellor would replace him in the key position 
of the Government. Indeed, unless appearances were com- 
pletely deceptive, “reconstruction”. would have left things 
much as they were, and had the rosy anticipations of the 
Conservative Mandarins and the Central Office been realized, 
we should have found ourselves in for another spell of 
Government indistinguishable from that of the preceding 
four years, which candour compels us to acknowledge 
gave infinitely more satisfaction to the late Ministry than 
to any other section of the community. We are warned 
against “crying over spilt milk,” which is admittedly a 
futile proceeding, though it is advisable to prevent any 
more milk from being spilt. This is, indeed, our justifica- 
tion for mentioning the delicate topic that preoccupies many 
Conservatives who regard the mismanagement and lack of 
Leadership as threatening to keep our Party indefinitely 
in the cold shades of Opposition. We are not, of course, 
thinking of the noble army of political hacks who are in- 
capable of forming any opinion of their own. They are always 
prepared to say “ditto”? to whoever may be the Party 
Leader for the time being, and to stigmatize as “disloyal” 
any Conservative who dares to place principles above 
persons or to express any opinion at variance with the official 
creed. Tapers and Tadpoles have no influence on party 
policies and programmes, though they are only too potent 
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as regards tactics of which in their thoughtlessness they 
usually make a fearful mess by devising such slogans as 
“Safety First.” Rather are we thinking of reflecting, dis- 
interested Conservatives up and down the country who have 
no private or particular axe to grind, and who are only con- 
cerned that our Party should pull its full weight in the State, 
as it has certainly not done of late years, and is clearly not 
doing to-day. They perforce ask themselves whether Mr. 
Baldwin is capable of retrieving a situation for which he 
bears primary responsibility, whether, as The Times suggests, 
the whole duty of Conservatives consists in passing resolu- 
tions of “unabated confidence’ or whether more drastic 
aetion is required. 


Nor a few correspondents write and urge the initiation of 
another B.M.G. Movement, and some regard our hesitation 
BMG.? to respond as somewhat contemptible. 

iad Frankly we are puzzled as to the wisest 
course at this critical junction in Conservative fortunes, 
and we feel that frankness in expressing their various 
opinions is the single service Conservatives can render just 
now. Mr. Baldwin’s Leadership has undeniably been dis- 
appointing to those who were most anxious that he should 
succeed Mr. Bonar Law six years ago. They were not 
discouraged by his precipitate plunge into Protection, in 
which they loyally and enthusiastically followed him, 
while recognizing that he jeopardized his Party by neglecting 
all those preliminaries that a more experienced campaigner 
would have attended to. The abandonment of the policy 
that had been unequivocally declared to be the one and 
only remedy for unemployment was, however, a severe 
shock to most Conservatives worthy of the name, which 
was accentuated by the revival of the Shadow Cabinet, 
mainly composed of ex-Coalitioners, of whom most of us 
hoped we were permanently “shot.” However, ‘‘ Baldwin’s 
luck” stood our Leader in good stead. The manifold 
follies of the last Socialist Government combined with the 
Zinovieff letter to give the Conservative Party a thumping 
big majority in 1924, which Mr. Baldwin mysteriously 
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interpreted as a mandate to overload his Second Cabinet 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s personal friends and colleagues— 
Mr. Winston Churchill being appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. From that moment, except at the lucid interval 
of the General Strike, the Conservative Party has rarely 
looked forward, though it has frequently looked back. 
Not the least depressing feature of the present outlook is 
our Leader’s unconsciousness of the shortcomings of the 
defunct Government. He can only ascribe its downfall 
to the widespread “ignorance”? of the masses, whom he 
summons his followers to educate if they wish to return to 
power. It would need more optimism than we can command 
to attribute our Defeat exclusively to popular “‘ ignorance,” 
and to assume that if the Conservative Party concentrates 
on remedying this ignorance, an enlightened electorate 
will insist on the restoration of the Government of 1924 
to 1929. 


Unper the peculiar circumstances in which we find ourselves 
it is anything but easy to chose the right course. It would 

: no doubt be possible to start another B.M.G. 
yd but Movement, but would it be expedient and 
how would it end? Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
in the opinion of many persons whose judgment we dare 
not despise, is a valuable asset to our Party, owing to 
his attractive personal qualities that make him not only a 
likeable but an eminently popular man with the British 
public, of whom the great majority are not especially keen 
on politics and profoundly distrust professional politicians. 
They appreciate and admire Mr. Baldwin, because they feel 
him to be “a white man who is not out for himself” and 
incapable of those intrigues and self-advertisement that 
hall-mark the “careerist.” The fact that he is not an 
ardent politician, and takes curiously little interest in 
political solutions of public questions, is less of a detriment 
in their eyes than it is in those of the political world who 
are at once bewildered and dismayed by his seeming indif- 
ference as to what line should be taken by the Party he is 
supposed to lead. It was impossible, e.g., to ascertain— 
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there was, indeed, no evidence either way—whether our 
last Prime Minister was in favour of or opposed to the 
Reform of the House of Lords, which in four years but one 
fitful and feeble effort was made to compass. So to-day 
we cannot guess whether he is a “‘ Free Trader” or a Pro- 
tectionist. He passed for being a convinced Protectionist 
in 1923, and made exceptionally cogent speeches in that 
cause, and it seems extraordinary that any statesman who 
realized the calamity of Free Trade six years ago can be 
reconciled to its continuance to-day. But so far as we 
know he has not made one single Protectionist speech in the 
interval, while he has allowed a professing “‘ Free Trader ”’ 
to dominate Conservative Councils with suicidal conse- 
quences to the Conservative Party, which was in effect 
butchered on May 30th to make a. holiday for Mr. Winston 
Churchill. On the whole we think Conservatives would be 
well advised to “‘ wait and see”’ what happens during the 
next few months before taking any irrevocable step con- 
cerning the party Leadership. However likeable and 
popular Mr. Baldwin may be, we simply cannot afford to 
give him, or indeed anyone else, a blank cheque until we 
know what is going to be written on it. As to this we are 
at present completely in the dark. 


Tuat Mr. Baldwin is a deplorable judge of men goes 
without saying. In this he is not singular, as it is an 
almost invariable failing of Party Leaders, 
who are habitually surrounded by sycophants, 
and unless gifted with exceptional perception are unable 
to distinguish between one person and another. Their 
geese are always swans. Such a blunder as pitching the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer at Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
head on the formation of the late Government could only 
have been made by a Premier without discernment, or on 
the unworthy ground that Mr. Churchill was to be more 
feared outside than within the Government. With such a 
majority as we secured in 1924 a Conservative Cabinet had 
no excuse for fearing anything but themselves. Mr. Churchill 
was probably more responsible for the recent débdcle than 
VOL, XCIII 53 
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any colleague, owing to his inability—despite all his glittering 
qualities and Parliamentary gifts—to rise above the Treasury 
view of Finance and Fiscal problems—by which he is still 
obsessed in Opposition. To this misfortune we owe in the 
first place the suicidal sacrifice of British Industry to 
International Finance by the adoption of the pre-war Gold 
Standard at the bidding of New York goldbugs, and the 
Deflation it involved that was actually made a boast by 
Mr. Churchill—echoed by Mr. Baldwin. To Mr. Churchill 
we owe the perverse resistance to Safeguarding, the one 
sound and popular item in the Conservative Programme 
which our Party were paralysed from expounding or ex- 
tending in order that the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
continue calling himself “‘a Free Trader.” Again it was 
Mr. Churchill who was allowed by feeble-minded colleagues 
to destroy the Imperial Preference on Tea in his last Budget, 
which his atrabilious successor at the Exchequer (Mr. 
Snowden) makes an excuse for abolishing other Preferences 
so as to strike a blow at Inter-Imperial Trade. And yet 
there are alleged to be Conservatives who wish to see Mr. 
Churchill—a convinced Cobdenite and confirmed Little 
Englander—as Conservative Leader, presumably with a 
view to reviving the Old Coalition, in which Conservative 
Ministers acted as office-boys to Mr. Lloyd George! 


THE one hopeful development on the Opposition Front 
Bench—as we must once again learn to call the Powers- 
: ; that-Be in the Conservative Party—was Mr. 
aeteene Neville Chamberlain’s declaration of faith at 
a luncheon of the Empire Industries Associa- 

tion at the Hotel Victoria on July 4th. This was generally 
interpreted as signifying that the British Empire had been 
restored to the Conservative agenda and that our policy 
would no longer be petrified by the Cobdenite clique that 
takes its cue from Mr. Winston Churchill. Needless to 
say, Mr. Chamberlain’s confession of faith was received 
with boundless enthusiasm, not untinged with regret, that 
his acceptance of the Ministry of Health in 1924 opened 
the way for the régime at the Exchequer that con- 
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tributed as much as anything else to replace the Socialists 
in office. 


“It is quite clear that one result of this election,” 
declared Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ has been to free us from all the 
pledges and all the conditions which we imposed upon 
ourselves in the past. It means that the slate has been 
cleaned, and that we are free to write upon it now whatso- 
ever it may seem to us, after due consideration and consulta- 
tion together, proper to put there. 

“If one looks back upon our past policy, one cannot 
help feeling that its one fault was that it was too insular. 
Under present circumstances, the population of these islands 
is larger than we can support in that standard of comfort 
which we have accustomed ourselves to think to be necessary 
under modern conditions. 

“‘ Kither we have got to reduce that standard of comfort, 
or we have got to reduce our population, or we have got so 
to adapt our policy to changed conditions that it will be 
possible for us to find employment for a larger number of 
people here without reducing their standard of comfort. 

“We must not accept either the first or the second alter- 
native without making a determined effort to achieve success 
in the third. The direction in which we must turn to achieve 
that success is by enlarging our horizon and considering 
the possibilities within the Empire, and thus can we bring 
the Empire to that position in the world to which it is entitled 
by its history, by our national characteristics, and by the 
boundless resources we have inherited from our forefathers.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was enthusiastically endorsed by 
Mr. Amery—whose faith in the British Empire has survived 
much discouragement—and Sir Henry Page Croft. We 
should, however, feel happier if these ex-Ministers explained 
how they hope to overcome the resistance of Mr. Baldwin, 
who, so far, has shown no sympathy with the sentiments 
of the Conservative Party either on Safeguarding or Imperial 
issues; and we observe that a journal, upon whose proprietary 
fresh honours were lavished in the Resignation List, pours 
cold water on Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. Amery. 
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Conservatives must know where they stand on a question 
that does not admit of a ‘‘ Yes-No”’ solution. 


Lorp BEAVERBROOK has made the amende honorable in a 
manner that does him much credit. Like many others, 
including the Morning Post, we had been 
astonished and dismayed by the political 
course steered of late years by the Beaver- 
brook Press, which appeared to disregard those earlier 
enthusiasms that were understood to have brought their 
principal proprietor into public life, while it made a point 
of booming politicians who obstructed every Imperial 
development. It was, therefore, a “tall order” when 
Lord Beaverbrook publicly rebuked all three political 
Parties for leaving out the British Empire at the General 
Election, during which, as the Morning Post complained, 
the Beaverbrook Press sought to narrow the issue to the 
size of railway trucks. To this reproach Lord Beaverbrook 
thus replied (see Sunday Express of June 30th): 


The Amende 
Honorable 


‘*T am the more to be blamed, because coming from the 
outer Dominion and gaining in the course of life a know- 
ledge of the circumstances and necessities of Great Britain 
and having, further, obtained through politics and Journalism 
an opportunity to make my opinions heard, I have too 
often let my attention and efforts be utterly distracted from 
the cause of Empire.” 


He explained that he 


“concentrated on railway traffic reform as a means of 
relieving employment, although he knew full well that fiscal 
union of the Empire offers a better remedy for unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain.” 


Then followed a confession that strikes a responsive chord 
in many hearts, as most of us realize how little we have 
done as compared with what we should to further the ideals 
of Joseph Chamberlain: 


‘* And the last ten years I have taken no adequate steps 
to forward the idea of Imperial Fiscal Union; but’ have 
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concerned myself too much with questions of net sales and 
circulation, treating the great newspaper I have helped to 
build up as though it were an object in itself, and not as 
an additional means of helping to consummate the practical 
union of the peoples who make up the British Empire.” 


This is not only handsome, but sets a stimulating example 
to other Imperialists, who so far from stemming the tide 
of Separatism and Disunion have done not a little to 
encourage it and nothing to divert it. The late Cabinet, 
in which Birmingham and the Midlands were dispropor- 
tionately represented, took infinitely more interest in the 
Geneva League of Nations than in the British League of 
Nations, which it left distinctly weaker than it found it. 


Lorp Beaverbrook’s campaign of education can do nothing 
but good, and we sincerely hope he may succeed in awakening 
a sufficiency of the public and the politicians 
to the urgency of “thinking Imperially.” 
As we are weary of pointing out, if a tithe of the enthusiasm 
that successive British Governments and Parliaments have 
lavished on the Geneva League of Nations had been devoted 
to the development of the British Empire, not only would 
Mother Country and Dominions be appreciably more pros- 
perous, but the peace of the world would be far more secure 
than it is with the present drift towards Separatism. Much 
precious time has been wasted, but the situation is not 
irretrievably lost, and there should be enough sense at home 
and overseas to enable the parties to meet each other half- 
way and lay the foundation of some form of Fiscal Union. 
In a letter to the Daily Express (July 16th) Lord Beaverbrook 
thus deals with criticism of his project and incidentally 
discloses an interesting and important conversion from the 
view that ‘‘ man is made for Free Trade” to the alternative 
“Free Trade is made for man.” 


A Conversion 


“Sir,—The Morning Post in to-day’s issue doubts the 
possibility of persuading the Dominions to give free trade to 
Great Britain in exchange for benefits that this country may 
confer on them. 
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‘** Lord Melchett, on the other hand, has stated: 


**¢ Free Trade within the Empire 1s not an unattainable ideal. 
It involves, of course, an adjustment between competing indus- 
tries here and in the other parts of the Empire, and especially 
in the case of industries fostered by tariffs. But it will be the 
task of those who will have the arranging of this Empire merger 
to see that neither capital nor employment suffers.’ 

*T can only hope that those who favour the extension of 
Imperial relations will give the Empire free-traders an un- 
trammelled opportunity to develop their plans. 

‘‘ We are fully prepared for the attacks of our opponents. 
It is not so easy to counteract the influence of our friends 
who are troubled by doubts. 

“T talked over these proposals with Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, whose experience as the great Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and in practical contact with industry is 
unsurpassed. 

** He would be willing, he said, to concede a tax on foreign 
wheat and meat if we could obtain free entry for our goods 
to the markets of the Dominions and the Colonies. 


‘“*T am convinced, on this account, and by the innumerable 
communications I have received from many Liberals and 
from some supporters of the Labour Party, that the whole 
country is stirred by our campaign. 


** BEAVERBROOK. 
** July 15, 1929.” 


As the Morning Post wisely insists, there is urgent need to 
consolidate the host of Societies, Leagues, Associations, 
Unions, Fellowships, etc., that ostensibly 
exist to promote one or other aspect of Empire 
Development. If union be strength, disunion must be 
weakness, and the plethora of organizations with the same 
or kindred objects is doubtless one of several reasons why 
the Imperial Cause has of late years been in a backwater. 
As our contemporary observes (July 3rd): 


Overlapping 


‘‘ The sole obstacle to the calling of a fully representative 
conference of Empire business men to determine a common 
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policy, with the object of meeting the menace of the higher 
United States tariff wall, is the absence of a powerful 
co-ordinating body to take the initiative.” 

There are endless “Empire associations already in 
existence, many of them influential enough in themselves, 
and capable of looking after their particular and local 
interests, but too weak or too timid to take the lead in any 
matter of general Imperial importance.” 


Some of these are well-known bodies that have done, and are 
doing, useful work, but several are of such little moment 
that they might disappear without leaving a ripple on the 
surface. They only exist because this is a free country 
and there is no one to call them in question, still less to 
wind them up, but what they do few of our readers can tell 
us. Here is the list published by the Morning Post: 


Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the British 
Empire. 

British Empire Producers’ Organization. 

Association of Dominion and British Trades. 

Empire Industries Association. 

Empire Cotton Growing Organization. 

British Empire Union. 

British Empire Service League. 

British Commonwealth League. 

British Empire League. 

British Empire Fellowship. 

Empire Trade League. 

League of the Empire. 

Imperial Economic Committee. 

Empire Service Bureau. 

Junior Imperial League. 


In our advertisement pages will be found a notice of Colonel 
A. H. Lane’s book, The Alien Menace (St. Stephen’s 
A Book to Publishing Co., St. Stephen’s House, West- 
be Read minster, 8.W.1. Price 2s.6d.). It is not 

for that reason that we call attention to it 
here, but because it is a valuable and particularly timely 
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publication that should be in the hands not only of Politicians 
and Journalists, but also of every member of the public who 
professes to take an intelligent interest in public affairs. 
To its second edition Lord Sydenham contributes a Foreword, 
tracing the “curious tenderness toward the alien,” more 
especially if his own country has got rid of him as an 
undesirable, that obsesses certain schools of Englishmen 
who have constrained this country to admit ‘a variegated 
menagerie’’ of “foreign blood and ideas detrimental to 
our national life.” Thus the Prussian Friederich Engels was 
enabled to make a fortune here as a ruthless capitalist, 
with which he financed the pestilential Karl Marx, who, 
finding “his native Germany and France too hot to 
hold him,” enjoyed “our confiding hospitality” for 34 
years, during which ‘‘he weaved the threads spun by 
earlier revolutionaries into a pseudo-scientific system, which 
was destined to capture “ Labour organizations.” The 
position is such to-day, as Lord Sydenham points out, that 


“The fate of the greatest Empire the world has seen has 
come to depend upon whether Marxism, of which the great 
majority of present electors have never heard, can prevail 
at the polls, or whether British character still retains sufficient 
force to reject the exploded theories of this falsest of prophets 
and bitterest enemy of the British people.” 


Colonel Lane has rendered a notable service to his “ too- 
confiding ’” compatriots in setting forth the facts and figures 
of this alien penetration with its sinister menace to the 
economic, social, political, and religious life of the nation. 
Its evil influence meets us at every turn, whether we study 
it in the slums or the police courts. But we completely 
misjudge and underrate the blight if we persist in 
imagining that it is confined to the poorer sections of the 
community. From the standpoint of the State and the 
well-being of the British Empire, the most dangerous and 
therefore the most undesirable aliens are the foreign, and 
often hostile, plutocrats who have been allowed by weak- 
kneed or needy Politicians to acquire an unwholesome 
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influence on British policy, which has steadily deteriorated 
of late years. If the reader has any doubt as to the gravity 
of this issue he should read pages 111-13 of The Alien 
Menace. 


As the British public no longer take the least interest in the 
affairs of the Irish Free State, and cannot be induced to read 
“God Save any item of Free State intelligence, they have 
the King ” missed the illuminating encounter between 

the Governor-General and Trinity College, 
Dublin, on the subject of ‘God save the King.” It is an 
eye-opener for simpletons on this side of St. George’s Channel 
who swallowed the fable that once Home Rule was conceded 
and the impossible Irish ran their own show in their own way, 
their instinctive loyalty for the Crown would spontaneously 
manifest itself and a union of hearts would develop between 
the two islands. The chief social event in Dublin Uni- 
versity’s year is the College Sports, attended by the Lord- 
Lieutenant under the old régime and the Governor-General 
under the new, who are received by a band playing “‘ God save 
the King.’ Both Mr. Healy and his successor, Mr. McNeill, 
have been thus greeted, nor was any objection raised 
to this time-honoured ceremony until this year, when the 
College committee in charge of the Sports were astonished 
by the intimation that the Governor-General would be 
unable to accept the invitation unless “‘ God save the King ” 
was dispensed with in favour of ‘‘ The Soldier’s Song ’’—a 
ditty commemorating the ‘‘ Easter Rebellion ”’ of 1916, when 
it was imagined by certain Irishmen that England was 
sufficiently engaged by the Great War to make it safe to 
attack us in the rear. As a compromise the Sports Com- 
mittee suggested that both tunes should be played, and it 
was politely explained to Mr. McNeill that the University 
would suffer in repute “‘ if in receiving the Governor-General 
it omitted to show the customary mark of loyalty to 
the Sovereign and courtesy to his representative.” * Mr. 
McNeill, though ostensibly the King’s representative in the 


* See Manchester Guardian of June 10th, a newspaper that usually tries to 
excuse or explain away such manifestations. 
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Irish Free State—which is allowed to call itself a Dominion— 
replied that sooner than hear “‘God save the King” the 
Governor-General would boycott the races. The signifi- 
cance of the incident is due to the assumption that, apart 
from the Governor-General’s personal discourtesy to the 
Sovereign at a time when His Majesty is peculiarly entitled 
to special consideration, the Governor-General must have 
acted on the advice of the Cosgrave Ministry, which evidently 
seeks to pick a quarrel with Trinity College, Dublin, because 
its journalistic jackals have been turned on to attack the 
latter for declining to honour ‘‘ The National Anthem of the 
Free State,” as the “Soldier’s Song” is termed by its 
admirers. Nothing is more eloquent of the growth of 
De Valeraism than this miserable attempt of the Cosgrave 
faction to play up to the scallywags. 


THE Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church 
appear to be making almost as bad a mess of ecclesiastical 

: , affairs as Responsible Statesmen in political 
The ee matters. The elevation of the last Arch- 
wad bishop of York to the Primacy was untoward, 
because Dr. Lang is too intimately identified with the abor- 
tive Prayer Book to take the detached view demanded 
by present circumstances. LEcclesiastics constantly summon 
the Laity to cultivate “ broad-mindedness”’ on various 
matters, especially in the realm of international relations, 
where we are exhorted to forgive our enemies if not to 
forget our friends. But in Church politics the Bishops 
hardly practise what they preach elsewhere, and allow 
themselves to be influenced by amour-propre to a degree 
that seriously compromises the prestige of the Church of 
England. The position was thus fairly summarized by 
Lord Cushendun in a letter to The Times (July 16th): 


(1) The Book of 1662 is the one and only Book of 
Common Prayer which can legally be used in the 
services of the Church. 

**(2) The Bishops produced an alternative or supple- 
mentary Book in 1927, for the use of which they 
did their utmost to procure legal sanction. 
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“*(3) The House of Commons, in the exercise of the con- 
stitutional function reserved to it in the Enabling 
Act, refused to sanction that Book. 

(4) The Bishops thereupon produced an amended version 
of that Book in 1928, and it in turn was decisively 
rejected by Parliament. 

(5) The Bishops (a majority of them) have announced 
that they intend to sanction the use of that 
rejected Book, and have induced a majority of 
the Clergy in Convocation to support them.” 


There is some difference of opinion as to the volume of 
clerical support of the Bishops’ challenge to Parliament, 
which, though encouraged by The Times, is interpreted 
by the Laity as demonstrating that the Maxtons of the 
Church have run away with the coach. As Lord Cushendun 
observed: ‘‘ They (the Bishops) have, of course, no legal 
power whatever to do anything of the sort; and one may 
well ask, in view of this usurpation of authority they do 
not possess, why they did not adopt this high-handed 
arbitrary procedure from the first, instead of going through 
the form of presenting the Prayer Book Measure to Parlia- 
ment, since its rejection is to be contemptuously ignored.” 
Outside the minute minority of ecclesiastically minded 
laymen who frequent diocesan conferences and similar 
gatherings, Churchmen and Churchwomen generally regard 
“the use of the 1928 Book” as the “insidious under- 
mining of the Reformation Settlement in some important 
respects,” but “‘ they feel their impotence to preserve the 
Church from this corruption since the Bishops say if they 
cannot have the book legally, they will have it illegally.” 
It is not an auspicious opening to the new Primacy. 


It is possible to have too much of a good thing, and it looks 
as though some of our leading cricketers were suffering from 
“Too Much “too much cricket.” After the triumphal 
Cricket” tour of Mr. Chapman’s team in Australia 

which, with a certain amount of luck, estab- 
lished a definite superiority over its formidable opponents, 
many of us inclined to believe that a new era was opening 
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in English cricket recalling the palmiest days of the past. 
Such optimism has been somewhat shaken by our perform- 
ances in the present series of Test Matches with the South 
Africans, for though Mr. H. G. Deane’s team being young, 
intrepid, and skilful, improve every week, we do not gather 
that experts rank it with the greater Australian sides. 
Nevertheless, although South Africa has not yet won a Test 
Match, they have twice beaten our picked teams on the first 
innings, and gave English cricket many a bad half-hour in 
the only match that has yet been fought to a finish. At 
Leeds we were set the moderate task of making 186 in the 
fourth innings, and actually lost five crack wickets for 120 
runs. Indeed, but for the outstanding achievement of that 
accomplished veteran, Woolley (F. E.)—one of the greatest 
left-handers who ever cut a cricket ball—who followed up 
the 83 with which he saved England’s first innings by making 
95 not out in the second, South Africa must have scored her 
first Test victory on an English ground. The most brilliant 
feature of the game was Mr. H. G. Owen-Smith’s magnificent 
129 at the tail end of South Africa’s second innings, which 
transformed the match, besides reminding too many “ de- 
featist ’ batsmen that batting is neither poking nor putting, 
but hitting the ball with the bat. 


ANOTHER ‘“‘ Wimbledon” has come and gone—once more 
dominated by foreigners, who, it must be admitted, have 
gone ahead of us in Lawn Tennis, which they 
originally learnt from us, and it may be some 
time before we get level with them. The chief honours 
were divided between the French and the Americans. De- 
spite the absence of the holder of the Men’s Singles Champion- 
ship, M. René Lacoste, the final of this event lay between 
two brilliant Frenchmen, M. H. Cochet and the incomparable 
Borotra, who had come through their respective halves of 
the draw without being in real danger, except when they 
chose to be slack. They were definitely the best of a very 
hot field, including the pick of the world, except Australia. 
Unfortunately the customary all-French final was this year 
an anti-climax, as M. Borotra reacted after his masterly 
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display against Mr. H. W. Austin in the semi-final, and M. 
Cochet registered three consecutive sets, playing in the 
irresistible form that had enabled him to do the same by 
Mr. Tilden, whom some of the cognoscenti had “tipped ”’ 
as this year’s probable Champion. We consoled ourselves 
with Mr. Austin’s attainment of a place in the last four, 
and with the beautifully balanced and accomplished play 
by which he overcame, first, Mr. F. T. Hunter, then M. J. 
Brugnon, and afterwards Baron von Kerling—two of whom 
had been “‘ seeded ”’ by the authorities, while their conqueror 
took his chance with “the rest.” To make up for their 
relative failure in the Men’s Singles, the Americans were 
particularly strong in Doubles, with three absolutely first- 
class pairs, viz. Mr. G. M. Lott and Mr. J. Hennessy (the 
Champions of U.S.A.); Mr. W. T. Tilden and Mr. F. T. 
Hunter; Mr. W. Allison and Mr. J. van Ryn. From all 
accounts the rivalry between the “veterans”? and the 
‘youngsters ’’ was especially keen in this event. All three 
reached the semi-final, where Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hunter 
were easily beaten by Mr. Allison and Mr. van Ryn, while 
the crack British pair (Dr. J. C. Gregory and Mr. I. G. 
Collins) disposed of the American Champions in a thrilling 
match. They could not quite repeat this success in the 
Final, which Mr. Allison and Mr. van Ryn won in the fifth set, 
thereby securing the Doubles Championship. However, we 
made a fine stand in the Men’s Doubles, and it was refreshing 
to see a Scotsman playing first-class Lawn Tennis, as hitherto 
Scotsmen had concentrated on Golf—they owe England some 
reparation for constraining us to “‘ putt,” at the expense of 
more active games, and Mr. Collins paid it handsomely at 
Wimbledon, as he also reached the final of the Mixed Doubles 
with Miss Joan Fry—this neglected pair achieving the dis- 
tinction of knocking out two “‘ seeded ”’ couples in the course 
of one afternoon. Mr. Hunter and Miss Helen Wills won this 
event very easily, without losing a set in any round, but it 
was a very tired, though unflinching, Collins they confronted 
at the last. The Women’s Doubles, as in 1928, ended in an 
“all-British ’? Final—Mrs. M. Watson and Mrs. L. R. 
Michell (Miss Peggy Saunders), the holders, confronting Mrs. 
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B. C. Covell and Mrs. D. C. Shepherd Barron, and repeating 
last year’s feat in an entry including such combinations 
as Miss Ryan and Miss Nuthall, Miss Wills and Miss Edith 
Cross, Mrs. Lycett and Miss J. C. Ridley, Mrs. McIlquham 
and Miss Harvey, Miss Joan Fry and Miss G. R. Sterry, 
Miss Heine and Mrs. Neave. If we could produce a few 
more men’s doubles of corresponding calibre to these we 
should make a better showing in championships at home 
and abroad. As it is, we rely largely on the ladies to keep 
our end up in international competition. 


WHILE the Men’s Singles Championship had been gener- 
ally regarded as “open,” few experts caring to back 
The Ladies M. Cochet against M. Borotra, or vice versa, 
or either against Mr. Tilden, the Ladies’ 
Championship was deemed a foregone conclusion, as 
no challenger was likely to depose Miss Helen Wills, though 
another attractive Final between her and the Seijiorita 
Alvarez was anticipated. Miss Wills sailed majestically 
through round after round, never seriously threatened and 
rarely being “given a game,” though Miss E. L. Heine, the 
South African Champion, scored 4 games in one set and 
gave the impression that with equal opportunities with other 
Wimbledon players she would get near the top of the tree. 
In the other half of the draw there were several surprises, of 
which the most sensational was the defeat of the Spanish 
star by Mrs. McIlquham. The latter is capable on occasion 
of pulling out a devastating game, and was at the top of her 
form during the hour she played the Sefiorita, who was 
probably taken by surprise, and was not fit enough to play 
Singles this summer, and should have confined herself to 
Doubles. Her disappearance from the tournament was a 
keen disappointment to the gallery, much as they appreci- 
ated Mrs. McIlquham’s feat. Among other surprises were 
Mrs. Bundy’s defeat of Miss Eileen Bennett—notable by 
virtue of the fact that Mrs. Bundy, as Miss May Sutton, 
had won this event 24 years ago, i.e. before Miss 
Bennett was born. On the whole the “seeded” ladies 
fared badly—Miss Betty Nuthall was defeated by Mrs. 
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Michell, who in turn succumbed to Miss Goldsack, who 
attained the semi-final. Fraulein Aussem and Miss K. Bou- 
man—the former ‘‘ seeded” for no obvious reason—were 
both knocked out by Miss Joan Ridley, the other English 
semi-finalist. The Final was not only an “all-American,” but 
even an “ All-Californian”’ and “ all-Berkeley”’ affair, as 
“the two Helens,’’ Miss Wills and Miss Jacobs, come from 
the same town in the same State. It is no small feather in 
California’s cap that these two ladies should cross a continent 
and an ocean to dispute the blue riband of the Lawn Tennis 
world. Miss Wills, of course, won easily, but Miss Jacobs 
had also reached the Final without losing a set. England 
sorely needed the assistance of Mrs. Godfree to prevent 
California having such a walk-over. We realize more than 
ever after “‘Wimbledon’’ how much English lawn tennis 
owes to her courage in tight places, court-craft, and judg- 
ment in playing the right game at the right moment, 
especially on big occasions. 


AFTER the marked revival of English Lawn Tennis at 
Wimbledon it was not extravagant to hope that we might, 
) after a long eclipse, assert ourselves in Davis 

had Davis Cup Competition, in which our team had only 
to knock out Germany in order to become 

Champions of the European Zone. They would then play 
the United States, the victors in the other Zone, for the 
honour of challenging France. However, it was not to be. 
The success of Mr. Austin and Dr. Gregory in Singles and 
Doubles at Wimbledon proved to be their undoing in Berlin, 
just as the German failures in our Championships contributed 
to their success at home. Being knocked out in the early 
stages of Wimbledon the Germans—whose form on grass 
did not do justice to their skill on hard courts—were able 
to return to the Fatherland and recover their game while 
our Davis Cup players had to stay at Wimbledon until 
the bitter end and then hustle to Berlin, where they only 
had three days in which to acclimatize themselves to the 
fiery furnaces on which the matches were played on 
July 12th, 13th, and 14th, to say nothing of the German 
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lawn tennis ball. The opening was not unnaturally 
disastrous—Mr. Austin and Dr. Gregory were completely 
at sea and did not succeed in winning a set in either match. 
After this débdcle, which was, of course, false form, came the 
Doubles, in which Dr. Gregory and Mr. Collins won as easily 
as we had lost the singles. On the third day Dr. Gregory 
electrified the great German gallery by annihilating Herr 
Moldenhauer in less than an hour’s play, the score being 
6—0, 6—2, 6—3. This made England and Germany two 
matches all—a wonderful recovery. Everything turned on 
the fifth and final bout between Mr. Austin and Herr Prenn, 
which was a most gruelling affair in tropical heat that over- 
came the former, who collapsed towards the close of the 
deciding set. We cannot grudge the Germans their victory 
on their own courts, before their own crowds, but this 
chopping and changing about between totally different 
surfaces is unsatisfacory from every point of view, while 
the prolonged strain of Davis Cup play threatens to make 
what used to be called ‘‘ Lawn Tennis”’ more of a business 
than a pleasure. A week later the Americans annihilated 
the Germans, and are thus once again the challengers of 
France in a series of matches that will be decided while 
these pages are in the press. 
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THE PREMIERSHIP 


LEADERSHIP of the party in power is as much the business 
of an expert as the management of a racing stable or a 
diocese. A bishop would be as unfitted to pilot a foal from 
the home paddock to Epsom Downs as a man unversed in 
politics to sway a meeting at the Carlton Club. If the 
public think, as some of them doubtless do, that the time 
at the disposal of the Leader of a party is distributed between 
the delivery of speeches and their preparation, they are in 
innocent ignorance. These form only a small, although an 
indispensable and highly important part of his labours and 
anxieties. Some leaders make few speeches, others deem 
it in their interest to make many more; but whether their 
orations be few or many, they are comparatively only a 
fraction of the work that has to be transacted by them 
almost without intermission from one year’s end to the 
other. The Leader has to think out the architectonic of 
his power, stone by stone—the foundations, walls, roof, 
pillars, buttresses and arches. Unless it be knit into a self- 
supporting whole it may fall to pieces at any moment. 

The territory over which he must keep an ever vigilant 
eye may be divided into three parts—the country at large, 
the House of Commons and, lastly, the Cabinet. A revulsion 
of feeling in the first, an adverse vote in the second, a split 
in the third, may bring his mansion tumbling about his 
ears. If his chieftainship is seriously challenged in the 
Cabinet or in Parliament he must either resign or appeal 
to the electorate. But if he loses the country there is for 
the nonce no more hope. 

His chief concern, when once he has climbed to power, 
must therefore be so to entrench himself in the affections 
and confidence of the general public as to escape more than 
a temporary setback should either of the two props of his 
Government give way. What the country looks for in a 
Prime Minister are character, disinterestedness, prudence 
and efficiency. Of brilliancy it is suspicious, of sudden 
change timid, of weakness impatient, of grievances unfor- 
getful. The pilot who hopes to remain at the helm must 
watch his reputation like a bride her chastity. His policy 
must be one to invite support, his personality to tempt it, 
his reputation to engage it and his organization to keep it 
when it has been won. His reputation may be unblemished, 
but he may be so lacking in personality that his followers 
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may be at their wits’ ends to raise a cheer when his name 
is mentioned. Every procession should sport a flag; so 
too is a party all the more heartened when they can see 
their banner fluttering in the breeze. 

But personality, reputation and policy are not enough. 
He must have out his scouts, evangelists and pressmen in 
every corner of the land, to stimulate endearment for the 
first, respect for the second and interest in the third. His 
campaigning machinery must be under the generalship of a 
friend in whom he can place implicit confidence for loyalty 
and ability. The costly crusade of publicity and glorifica- 
tion must be relentless and yet so skilfully conducted as 
to appear but the natural surge of impulsive human nature. 

Here is a task to tax the capacity of any Leader. How 
wary he must be in public and private life, in his habits 
and demeanour, at home and abroad, in the observations 
he lets fall among his friends and those who are not, for 
the former can be as dangerous as the latter. How cautiously 
must he select the agencies for propaganda, for the dis- 
semination of his merits and the promulgation of the party 
doctrine. How wisely he must formulate the policy to 
attract and to bind. For here he has to discover and 
compound the precise blend of material and _ idealistic 
appeal to suit the temperament of the people with whom 
he has to treat. For they are an admixture of good and 
bad. They are human and they are British. There is the 
massive middle-class, the organized ranks of manual labour 
and the small but influential minority of the aristocracy. 
He can make profound changes if he clothes them in the 
garb of old tradition, for humbug and love of self-deception 
is part of the make-up of his vast constituency. Neither can 
snobbery be left out of his reckoning, for it has saved the 
country e’er now from several revolutions. The British 
people are fond of the established order, for each class looks 
some day to climb into the one above it and admires it 
accordingly, and likes not to see it destroyed nor to have 
too much muck thrown against it. Their interests also are 
essentially commercial. Financial stability is the sheet- 
anchor of their creed and woe betide the statesman who 
happens to forget it. Dictators they have no use for, for 
the ichor of freedom has long run in their veins. They 
have only to suspect that a Leader regards himself as 
irreplaceable or that he is acquiring too great an ascendancy, 
to exchange him for another without hesitation and without 
regret. This last characteristic is at the root of the strength 
and popularity of the party system which never allows one 
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man to be too long in power. There is, moreover, the 
sporting feeling that each of the principal parties may as 
well have its turn, for so many expectations remain unful- 
filled that there is always the possibility that a succeeding 
administration will do more than the last. How sagacious 
therefore must a Leader be when, assailed by demands 
from every interest, he has to present his programme to 
the country. How circumspect, if having won its confidence 
he wishes to keep it. And yet this is only one department 
of his herculean labours. His toil verily is never finished 
until death or defeat release him. 

His work in the House of Commons is as arduous as 
any. Three different kinds of opportunity are afforded him 
there of consolidating his position—public, semi-public and 
private—in the Chamber of the House, the Lobby and his 
own room. In the first he lives in the full glare of day; 
the searchlight of the Press never leaves him and every 
spoken word is ex cathedra. In the second he can chat 
informally with groups or individuals as he mingles with 
the ebb and flow. In the third he can see any particular 
individual he wants to single out, unbeknown to anybody 
but his private secretaries. A Prime Minister ought to be 
constantly in and out of the Chamber of the House, watching 
the progress of business and debate, familiarizing himself 
with the idiosyncrasies and abilities of his supporters and 
foes, gauging the ever-changing temper of the assembly, 
keeping his finger on its beating pulse. For the moment 
may come when he will be able to take advantage of a 
Parliamentary situation and score a success or turn a vote. 
He should frequently take occasion to listen to the speeches 
of those on his own benches, pitilessly fatiguing though 
they may be, manifest interest when such is deserved and 
simulate it sometimes when it is not. Nothing is calculated 
to bind a young member more closely to his Leader than 
to feel that his efforts have been noticed and appreciated. 
His voice should be audible in every part of the Chamber, 
for a mumbling delivery is irritating to everyone and 
detracts from the importance and dignity of a message. 
As it is only by perpetual practice that readiness in debate 
can be achieved, he should not allow his own work in the 
House of Commons to be done for him by subordinates. 
On some days he will speak better than on others, but his 
general repute will rest not upon his best nor his worst, 
but upon the level of his average, and that can only be 
enhanced by sustained endeavour. 

The usefulness of the Lobby is twofold. It enables 
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him to run up against his supporters informally and supplies 
an opportunity of observing what is going on more or less 
behind the scenes. For in the term ‘‘ Lobby ” is included 
here all those rooms, halls and passages that go to make 
up the purlieus and precincts of the Chamber of the House— 
the division lobbies, the Members’ lobby, the Library, the 
dining-room, the smoking-room and even the terrace. In 
the division lobby he can mark every member of his party 
who may be passing through, while in the remainder he can 
note in a casual and unostentatious way who are intimates, 
who are busy with the pressmen, who are aloof, who seem 
to be disgruntled, who are solicitous to please, and can 
store all these impressions in his memory for later reference. 
He will have to listen patiently to fools and bores, but may 
glean some useful crumbs of intelligence in various un- 
expected quarters. The Lobby is an important element 
in Parliamentary life, for it is the nursery of revolt, a hot- 
bed of intrigue and a sensitive barometer of failure or 
success. F'rom the countenances of friend and foe alike 
the Leader can tell whether he is mounting up or slipping 
back. 

In his private room another kind of business can be 
transacted. Quite apart from routine work, he can here 
interview any member of the party whom he may wish to 
see and without the formality attaching to a special appoint- 
ment at his official residence. Excepting for the secretarial 
staff who may be sitting next door, no one need know that 
Mr. A. or Mr. B. is closeted with him. Indeed it often 
happens that through an independent door Mr. A. may be 
conducted by the Leader himself into this sanctum without 
a third person knowing anything about it at all. Here in 
seclusion confidences can be exchanged with high and low, 
young and old, as between man and man, and the very 
secrets of the soul laid bare and explored. Mr. A. may have 
valuable information to impart, or he may be nursing a 
grievance and the Leader may want to conciliate him or 
gain his adherence to some plan or prevent some move 
upon the Political chess-board. In these intimate and con- 
fidential talks a hostile critic may almost be converted into 
a life-long friend and the glamour of such a téte-d-téte with 
the First Minister of the Crown has been known to trans- 
mogrify the outlook and turn the head of a recalcitrant 
back-bencher. The Leader, however, should never let it 
transpire that he grants these interviews broadcast or 
frequently. They should be supposed to be exceptional, a 
privilege extended rarely and to but few, or they will lose 
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their virtue. But in reality they should be accorded when- 
ever it may prove of service. A plot, a rebellion, a cave, 
a betrayal, may be nipped in its birth, nay, almost in its 
maturity by a personal appeal, a little judicious commenda- 
tion, the bait of possible favours to come, a timely warning, 
or whatever salve or deterrent may suit the ambitions and 
temper of the man he has to deal with. It is a golden 
chance never to be missed, for all the foibles of character, 
all the generous and selfish impulses of human nature can 
here be plumbed and exploited without any of the outside 
world being any the wiser. 

But to ease the task of the Leader in the House of 
Commons, or rather to make it possible, the services of a 
Chief Whip in whom he can place implicit trust are indis- 
pensable. The Chief Whip and his assistants are the eyes 
and ears of the Prime Minister. They must discover who 
is dangerous and who safe, who wants something or nothing, 
who is ambitious, who lazy and who diligent, who rich and 
who poor. There are some half-dozen main reasons why 
men submit themselves to the penance of political life. 
Some do so to improve their social position, others for 
financial and business considerations, some again in order 
to gain power or importance, some to maintain the family 
tradition or to please a neighbourhood, some for the sake of 
the game, others to obtain promotion in the legal profession, 
and some, not quite so rare as the cynics would have us 
suppose, with the sole object of working for their country’s 
good. It is the business of the Whips to know and to sift 
all these categories and be able to affix the correct tag of 
his class to each member when they see him. Mr. A. would 
like a knighthood and Sir B. C. a peerage. Another thinks 
that a Privy Councillorship is due to him, or a Recordership 
or Under-Secretaryship or other minor office in the Govern- 
ment. Or Mr. D. may be hankering after a Governorship 
for his lady to queen it over semi-savages or a directorship 
to supplement his income. Others are hungry for any kind 
of recognition, it hardly matters what. Or someone higher 
up may be after Cabinet rank or promotion for a relative 
or hanger-on, while Lord E. is eager for a chance to make 
a speech because his constituents are getting restive or he 
believes he is a Demosthenes under a bushel. The offices, 
honours, opportunities, places, remunerative posts in the 
gift or within the influence of the Leader are many, and 
though the aspirants may be still more numerous, a multi- 
tude of mouths can be filled and a goodly number of the 
famished sent feasting away. It is in this sphere that the 
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Whips can be of inestimable value to the Leader in the 
satisfaction of just claims and in fencing with less worthy 
importunities, quite apart from their more conspicuous 
duties in connection with the arrangement of Government 
business and its smooth conduct through the House. 

The latter is not unlike a public school. The members 
are grown-up boys under their head and lower masters. 
There is a camaraderie between friends and antagonists 
alike. Character is the best asset a man can bring with 
him and eloquence is rather mistrusted than not. The 
House is an indulgent body and will nearly always give 
one of its number fair play. What it cannot forgive is 
that he should deliberately deceive it and play it false. It 
is a cockpit where each finds his level, where pretence is 
stripped and humbug ripped open and the qualities a man 
possesses given the due they respectively deserve. If a 
member wins its confidence it is loth to take it back, but 
from a bad start there is often a long recovery. It is like 
a sea where a squall without warning may spring up suddenly 
and at times disastrously. It is like a musical instrument 
that a master may play upon at his will. But as it takes 
all kinds to make it, it takes a many-sided man to under- 
stand it and rule it. | 

Finally, a Prime Minister has his Cabinet to deal with. 
If a rift occurs here, it may widen into a breach and so into 
a chasm and the whole edifice of his Government topple 
down. A Cabinet is generally a composite of diverse tem- 
peraments, unequal abilities, dissimilar outlooks and mixed 
opinions. A proportion of it in all probability wanted 
some other Chief and may still be looking that way. A 
few of its members hope one day to succeed him. Among 
them also are those who dislike certain of their colleagues 
and others who are intimates. There are those too who 
cannot be trusted either for loyalty or discretion. It is 
this unmatched team of different colours, sizes, paces and 
tempers which the Leader has to drive, some with a slack 
and some with a tight rein. He must play off one against 
the other, and one section against the other, yet without 
the appearance or suspicion of doing so. If there is a 
serious divergence of opinion he had better not take sides, 
but plead delay for further consideration and in the mean- 
time make private efforts to redress the balance on the side 
he wants to come down or search for a compromise in the 
interests of unity. The Cabinet as a whole can rarely be 
taken into his complete confidence. There should be an 
inner nucleus composed of his closest and most trusted 
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political friends. If any danger arises which menaces the 
stability of his administration from within, they at least 
can combine in his support and at any moment by their 
influence help to avert a catastrophe. The principal care 
of a Leader in forming his Cabinet should be, not so much 
to ensure that every member of it is talented, as that every 
member will be personally loyal to himself. Great attain- 
ments are not essential in most of the offices of State. 
Sound judgment and the capacity to take advice is all that 
is generally required. The country is largely governed by 
the Civil Service who regard politicians as a necessary evil, 
as birds of passage, ill-informed and self-important, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. In most Departments they 
take very good care that the particular Minister they are 
saddled with for the time being does not kick over the 
traces. With the exception of two or three of the highest 
offices, a Prime Minister can fill his Cabinet with men of 
proved but second-rate ability without any hazard, so long 
as they are devoted to his person and assiduous in their 
official duties. But let him beware e’er he admit to his 
counsels those who may turn against him when storms 
are crashing against his bulwarks or who run their own 
course regardless of the interests of his Government, for he 
will never be safe from treachery or defeat. In some cases, 
however, it is more prudent to.have an ambitious and 
unscrupulous man as a colleague than to leave him outside, 
for he can then be watched from close quarters and measures 
taken to counteract his designs before it is too late. 

To be Prime Minister is a dazzling, aye, a dizzy position. 
It is a post of isolation where conduct has to be shaped 
and decisions taken irrespective of private affections or the 
prejudices of the past. A Premier gets a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole panorama, when the majority of men perceive 
only a corner of it, and in emergencies has to take the long 
view, making up his mind what over a course of years will 
be best for the people under his care. The study of these 
vast affairs, during which the State becomes the sovereign 
mistress of his heart and thoughts, is apt to render him 
impersonal and unfit for private friendship, so that in 
time he holds himself more aloof and is less accessible to 
those about him. He becomes a lonely figure, averse to 
giving explanations and impatient of criticism, and from 
this he slips, unless he is watchful, into arbitrary methods 
and autocratic rule. He will have to make many sacrifices, 
of family life, of peace of mind, of leisure, of privacy, of 
unpremeditated and unhampered intercourse, of nearly 
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everything that makes sweet the life of the ordinary man. 
But in spite of these it is a proud thing to govern a great 
nation and to be Premier of Britain even for a short space, 


with her splendid past and mighty possibilities, is worth 


all the heartaches, anxieties and disappointment that she 
will be sure to cost him. 
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Ir will be fifteen years on the fourth of this present month 
of August since we entered into what we are all agreed in 
calling the Great War. Fifteen years mean, as ordinarily 
computed, half the lifetime of a generation. And we have 
half a generation with us, now in the bloom of its adolescence, 
whose recollection of the beginning of the war must be nil, 
and even of its later years of the most shadowy kind. What 
we may consider the other half, which has grown up to 
take its part in the activities of life, perhaps married and 
begun to raise the new generation which is to come after it, 
probably remembers the war years in the main as a period 
of privation and discomforts and restrictions of those normal 
joys of youthful life in which it had been expecting to 
participate. The rest of us, whether we were of an age to 
take any active part in the work of the war, either abroad 
or at home, or were already too old to do anything but 
help in what small ways we could and for the rest possess 
our souls in patience, look back on the time as one of toil 
and anxiety unprecedented, with premature bereavement 
of many most near and dear to us. But, whatever our 
recollections, as the years slip by, impressions fade, wounds 
and sorrows heal; as we go about our daily avocations, our 
desires are in the main to relegate the war to its proper 
place in past history, and set ourselves to shake off its effects. 
It unfortunately happens, however, that there are certain 
effects—or it might be better to call them outgrowths of 
the war years—which, though it would be obviously to our 
advantage to shake them off, we are evincing a more than 
usually obstinate determination to cherish as it were in 
our inmost bosoms. 

Every year we commemorate the ending of the war on 
Armistice Day, November 11th. Ten times now have we, 
either in person or in spirit, joined, with our Sovereign at 
our head, first at the Cenotaph in Whitehall and afterwards 
at the grave of the Unknown Soldier in Westminster Abbey, 
in solemn celebration of our deliverance from the peril 
which beset us during those years, and silent homage to 
those who by their self-sacrifice contributed so largely to 
that deliverance. And it has been quite right and proper 
that we should thus keep alive our memory of the mercies 
which have been vouchsafed us in the past and of those 
through whose services we have so supremely benefited. 
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But it may possibly have occurred to some of us that there 
are certain present circumstances attaching to the Armistice 
celebrations which, to say the least of it, somewhat detract 
from their value as a simple act of national thanksgiving 
and remembrance. It would doubtless seem impertinent, 
brutal, almost sacrilegious to suggest that they should be 
discontinued; and yet we have only too good reason to 
know that in addition to the primary sentiments inspired 
by these solemn occasions, sometimes, it is to be feared, 
to the actual exclusion of them, there are others prevalent 
amongst the crowds attending them which are not only of 
a less wholesome kind, but positively fraught with danger 
to our future as a nation. 

Not the least of the evils which have befallen us in 
connection with the war has been that it has seemed to 
leave behind it a kind of fog of illusion and misconception 
which, obscuring the judgment of the mass of the nation, 
has prevented it from properly appreciating the facts of 
our present position. A sense of proportion has never 
been—or at any rate has not been for the last twenty-five 
or thirty years—a strong point of our national character; 
and with our deficiencies in this respect being played upon 
by certain of our politicians for all they are worth to them, 
the prevalence of a natural tendency to reaction on the part 
of such of us as remember the labour and strain of the war, 
and the self-satisfied ignorance of our younger ones who do 
not, it is not surprising to find that amongst those taking 
part directly or indirectly in the Armistice ceremonies there 
are not a few—if indeed there is not a majority—to whom 
the keeping of the anniversary has little meaning beyond 
that of a reminder of our waking out of a bad dream. 
Furthermore, from the way many of us have come to talk 
about it, when we do talk about it at all, anyone ignorant 
of our English history might be led to suppose that the bad 
dream has been a unique one in our national experience; 
that it has never occurred before; and what is most certain, 
that it can never occur again. 

Is it not time that we allowed a little light and air to 
be let in on the darkness and miasma in which we have been 
groping and rotting—it is a strong word, but it is difficult 
to think of another that will suit the case-—ever since the 
war ended? When we went into the war, first of all, it was 
because we were indignant at Germany’s contempt of a 
treaty to which our country was a party, and our national 
sense of honour was touched. As Germany’s plans developed, 
we realized that they were directed against ourselves as 
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much as, perhaps in their ultimate aim even more than 
against Belgium and France; and the nation rose as one 
man in defence of its rights, its liberties, its very existence 
and that of our Empire, all of which it saw were being 
threatened. Our purpose in taking up and continuing in arms 
was perfectly single-minded; we were fighting for all those 
things which we had got and wanted to keep, with no ulterior 
thoughts as to what was to happen after the war was over, 
in the direction of democratic triumphs, the enfranchise- 
ment of down-trodden, though unspecified, millions, and a 
better world generally—except that most of us hoped the 
Germans, or, at any rate, the Prussians, would be left out 
of the new arrangement of things. Nor did we indulge in 
any: high-falutin thoughts as to the war being one to end 
war; it was horrible enough as it was, Goodness knew, 
but we took things as they came, and as all in the day’s 
work, and confined our attention to getting it over as soon 
and as completely as possible, without troubling ourselves 
about what was or was not likely to follow after our time, 
or even, it might be, later on in our own time. All, or most, 
of the beautiful ideas and aims above mentioned originated 
in the clique around Mr. Lloyd George, some of whom, 
being in a desperate funk themselves, took it for granted 
that the whole nation was the same, and required to be kept 
up to the proper fighting mark by specious promises of the 
wonderful benefits which were to accrue to one and all from 
our victory when it was won, and especially to those less 
enlightened classes whose favour and support that great 
and good man particularly desired to cultivate for his own 
after purposes. 

The war ended, and President Wilson came on the scene to 
range himself beside Mr. Lloyd George: undoubtedly more 
sincere in his advocacy of universal peace and world regenera- 
tion, but in his ignorance of European history and character 
quite as mischievous an element as the other at the Versailles 
Conference table: the more so that he was at the time 
erroneously supposed to have the whole weight of the 
American nation at his back. Then crept forth from the 
obscurity in which thitherto it had been lurking a great 
army of imitators of these two, genuine and spurious, idealists: 
conscientious objectors, pacifists, internationalists, super- 
Christians, ecclesiastical dignitaries, who, however saintly, 
would have been better if they had been a little more human, 
and even avowed pro-Germans, breathing out beautiful 
sentiments of forgiveness of our enemies, the wickedness 
of ever entering into war—regardless of any distinctions 
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between those who forced it and those who had it forced 
upon them—and the joyful purging of the world from all 
its pre-war sins in preparation for the Golden Age on which 
it was now about to enter. Unfortunately the fighting 
men, and those who had otherwise helped towards the attain- 
ment of what they understood to be the real objects of the 
war, desiring nothing more, now that they had done their 
bit, than to retire into the background, and leave the clearing 
up of the mess to those whom they modestly believed to 
be better able to do it than themselves, this devoted band 
of visionaries and cranks was practically left with a clear 
field; and, having in a great measure cornered the Press, 
had in a short time succeeded in implanting their—to put 
it as mildly as possible—mistaken notions to a very large 
extent in that great mass of the nation which nowadays 
prefers taking its ideas and opinions ready made from its 
daily paper to putting itself to the trouble of forming them 
for itself. Add to this original fraternity a large portion 
of that new generation which has come to maturity since 
the war, impulsive, hardly disciplined, self-sufficient, and 
in its own eyes omniscient; which, remembering little of 
the struggle, and still less, if it remembers anything at all, 
of the causes which led us into it, is only too ready to jump 
at the conclusion that the whole thing from beginning to 
end served as a further example of the inferior intelligence 
of its elders, and to accept as an axiom that in the enlightened 
era now dawning under its auspices any repetition of the 
same folly is quite impossible: and we have the full material 
on which to base our estimate of the real worth of a move- 
ment which, if not at least set back to its proper bounds, 
bids fair to sap both the common sense and the vitality of 
the nation. 

Let us then at any rate, while we have some of it left, 
use that common sense in making an examination into 
the fallacies—one can hardly dignify such rubbish as they 
comprise with the name of doctrines—which are being 
preached by this school, and obsessing to a much greater 
degree than it is comfortable to observe the mind of the 
nation. To begin with, they must strike any of us who have 
ever read history with the attention it deserves as_ being 
based on an absurdly false premise—namely, that the late 
war was the only one—presumably since the beginning of 
the world—that was worth thinking of; that it was quite 
an abnormal occurrence, the Great War par excellence, an 
episode to be looked back upon by generations to come as 
astounding in its uniqueness, without parallel in the past, 
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and wholly impossible of repetition in the future. There 
was nothing really abnormal in the fact of the war; man is 
a fighting animal, and until these would-be reformers have 
been able to invent a new kind of human being—who, if 
he is to have no fighting instincts, it is to be feared will be 
a very poor sort of creature, with all his meaner qualities 
of cunning and underhandedness over-developed, and all 
his nobler ones left out—there will still be periodical wars 
as there have been in the past, marking the stages in the 
building of the world, and fulfilling the great laws which are 
applicable to humanity as well as to the rest of creation, 
of natural selection and the survival of the fittest. The 
Great War, as we at present choose to label it, was neither 
the first that had ever been, nor will it be the last: very 
likely it will prove not to have been the greatest. With 
regard to its claims in that respect, our war was no doubt 
a very terrible one by reason of the immense numbers 
engaged, and of the new forces of science and invention 
brought into action by the combatants for their mutual 
destruction; but the latter circumstance has always been 
a feature of every war that has ever been, and a subject 
of complaint on the part of those who have been put to 
inconvenience by it, probably ever since bronze weapons 
were brought into competition with the stone ones of our 
primitive ancestors; and as for the other, it may be questioned 
whether the chief terribleness did not lie in the intensiveness 
of the whole thing, and the concentration of its destructive- 
ness and all the preparation for it of men and material into 
so comparatively short a period of four years. They did 
not keep very accurate statistics in the old days, but it may 
be presumed that the expenditure of life in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and earlier in the Hundred Years’ War, was in 
both instances at least as great and probably much greater 
than that during the late war, though spread over so much 
longer periods; and that very largely amongst the innocent 
population, who in addition had to witness the spoliation 
and destruction of all their worldly possessions by a brutal 
and licentious soldiery. Even coming nearer to our own 
times, we know that the butcher’s bill in what in its turn 
held the place of distinction as the Great War of the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of last century amounted 
to a total quite as large as that of our own shorter and 
sharper struggle. 

As for the idea of the war being one that was to end war, 
that is so palpably ridiculous as hardly to call for our 
notice. The Armageddon which these people have got into 
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their heads, if it means anything, means a complete knock- 
out of everything and everybody, except the one and 
irresistible power which shall afterwards hold the whole 
world in a subjection that would imply either the attain- 
ment of a state of human perfectness and all-comprehensive 
love which has hitherto proved unattainable, or a condition 
of abject and spiritless slavery. It may have been the 
latter which Germany was aiming at, but she fortunately 
failed in establishing; while on the other hand we unfortu- 
nately failed to adminster the knock-out to her that she 
deserved. So far from the war being final, it was not even 
fought to a finish, thanks largely to the ineptitude of 
the Wilson—Lloyd George combination; and thanks also to 
that same factor it has left a nice little crop of ill-feelings 
and jealousies throughout Europe which, apart from any 
question for the moment of our late enemy’s good or evil 
intentions, certainly do not presage the establishment of 
a universal and permanent state of peace either in the 
near or even the dimmest and most distant of futures. 

But, say our dreamers, our visionaries, our doctrinaires 
—one is almost tempted to add our funks, our degenerates 
—we have become so Christian and so civilized now, also so 
reasonable, that there will never be any need for war any 
more. Now we have invented the League of Nations, 
whenever any dispute crops up between two countries, it 
will be taken into court before the League, and judged 
logically and rationally and according to settled rules of 
law, like any case between individuals in the ordinary 
Law Courts, and the parties will be content to abide by the 
judgment, instead of having recourse to anything so vulgar 
and barbarous as war. But will they, when it comes to 
the actual point, be so content? It would no doubt be 
\ wrong when dealing with a subject which implies such 
exaltation of spirit to drag in any petty considerations as 
to whether it would entirely comport with the dignity of 
some great nation such as France or Italy or Germany, 
or even our own, to submit to a judgment carried perhaps 
by the single vote of a small South American republic, or 
one of the mushroom states with jaw-breaking names 
which have sprouted up in Europe since the war; but, 
leaving dignity out of the question, is it likely that France, 
Italy, or Germany—not to speak of our exemplary and long- 
suffering selves—is going to sit down under any judgment 
which is wholly unacceptable and to the thinking of the nation 
concerned wholly unjust? There never was a judgment 
in the Civil Courts which satisfied the losing side, and it is 
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extremely improbable, to say the least of it, that things 
will be different in this wonderful Court of Nations; at any 
rate, where serious matters such as have given occasion 
for wars in the bad old times are concerned: and what is to 
happen then? Oh, the recalcitrant nation must be shown 
the error of its ways. And how? It must be cut off from 
the comity of nations; trade with it must be stopped, its 
supplies cut off; bankruptcy, and presumably starvation, 
inflicted on it. Even if all these penalties were possible 
under the present conditions of interdependence between 
nations, it is quite as probable, if indeed not more so, that 
the offending nation would turn on its judges in its despera- 
tion as that it would repent: and there we get back again 
to war after all. Or if the judgments of the League of 
Nations are to be supported by force of arms, if need be; 
if a nation is threatened with invasion, or occupation, or 
whatever it may be called, and it chooses to resist—as any 
self-respecting nation is likely to do—what is that again 
but war? 

The idea of a universal confederation of nations for the 
promotion and preservation of the world’s peace is not new. 
Popes, emperors, kings, have all tried their hands at abolish- 
ing war with all its evils, and substituting for it the settlement 
of disputes between nations at the bar of a pan-European 
and Christian Court of Arbitration, and all have failed. 
The idea has lasted just as long as it has suited the strongest 
nation to observe it, and then it has been exploded. It 
may perhaps be argued that all these former attempts 
were made by tyrants and despots, and that now we live 
in a democratic age things will be different; but is it not a 
proved fact of history that democracies are notoriously 
more excitable and less prudent than the most absolute 
of despots, and when they get their horns out they are past 
stopping? 

But, again, it will no doubt be said that our League of 
Nations is on a much firmer footing than all the similar 
or kindred schemes which have preceded it, as the Dis- 
armament pacts and agreements that are being so cordially 
discussed and will be equally cordially entered into—in 
time—by all the Powers will effectually guarantee it against 
any repetition of these past failures. Apart, however, from 
the obvious absurdity of the supposition that Disarmament 
—or, rather, the Limitation of Armaments, which is as far 
as these worthy theorists have really ventured to go as 
yet—will eradicate all desire on the part of the nations to 
go to war, however good reason they may see for it, is not 
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this assumption that they are all certain to agree to it 
rather premature? The reign of mutual love and confidence 
is not yet so firmly established in Europe that its various 
peoples are any of them likely to show themselves anxious 
to put themselves at a disadvantage in relation to the others. 
Anyhow, our good people will say, we don’t want to go to 
war with anyone, and if we show how sincere our Christian 
spirit is by denuding ourselves of our armaments, the other 
nations will be sure to follow our example. There were very 
much the same arguments used when we committed our- 
selves baldheaded to Free Trade, and found ourselves alone 
with it in the world after all: and we know to what condition 
that has brought us. There is an old form of being swindled 
known as the confidence trick, which these implicit believers 
in the innate honesty and disinterestedness of human actions 
in general and national actions in particular might do well 
to study. There is nothing a good many of the other 
nations—we may except our late allies across the Channel 
and one or two more to whom our possible support means 
much—would like more, and applaud more, than our self- 
abasement to the level of a second or third class naval 
and military power, but they would take care to leave us 
alone in all the glory and honour of our sacrifice: after which 
we would find ourselves of very small account even at the 
bar of the League of Nations. As a matter of fact, has not 
this very disarmament question already at least once gone 
very near to stirring up bad blood even between former 
friends and allies? The truth is that the nations, however 
enthusiastic and sanguine they may be feeling, or have 
felt at the beginning of these wild, and almost pathetic, 
attempts to re-mould human nature have come to realize, 
when they have reached the brass-tack stage of their dis- 
cussions, that no self-respecting, not to say reasonably 
prudent, people can allow itself to be dictated to in the 
matter of its armaments, but must stand by its right to 
decide what are necessary, or at least sufficient, for its own 
security. 

Let us not be deceived. And we may well add to that 
the rest of St. Paul’s warning, Evil communications corrupt 
good manners. For it is a noteworthy circumstance with 
regard to these schemes for the future settlement of all 
disputes by arbitration, universal disarmament, and the 
establishment for ever of the reign of peace, that their 
advocates, with very few, if any, exceptions, invariably 
couple them with a stipulation that we must take our late 
enemies once more to our bosoms in complete forgiveness 
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and forgetfulness of all that is past. There has, indeed, 
of late years evolved a section of what we may call this 
post-war school of thought—mainly consisting, it is true, 
of young people just out of their teens, but, having regard 
to the new conditions in which we are living, none the less 
dangerous for that—which, while like the rest deprecating 
the whole idea of war in the abstract, yet is not unwilling 
to admit the possibility of our taking sides with Germany 
in the event of her seeking redress from France at some 
future time for the injuries which we were misguided enough 
to assist in inflicting on her. All of which clearly indicates 
the presence again amongst us of certain subtle influences 
of which we have had unpleasant experience in the past. 
There can be little or no doubt that Germany has not been 
slow to take advantage of our complacency, our good nature, 
our indolence—it is to be hoped we need not call it our 
timidity—in the matter of looking disagreeable possibilities, 
if they ought not more rightly to be called probabilities, in 
the face, and under cover of the commercial and social 
relations which we have so freely, and so weakly, allowed 
her to resume with us since the war, has likewise turned 
again to her old game of plausible persuasiveness and 
oily flattery which only failed in its purpose because she 
was just a little too much in a hurry to begin to reap where 
she had been so busily sowing; a mistake which she 
is not likely to make again. It is not difficult to picture 
the Germans chuckling to themselves over the simplicity, 
the gullibility we are displaying, not only in our own eager- 
ness to prove how genuine is our desire to forgive everybody 
and swear eternal peace with everybody, but in our desire 
to induce the rest of the world to follow our example: the 
while that they, while paying lip-service to our pious aspira- 
tions, and whining for our compassion on the distress into 
which they have been thrown by the war, are steadily 
building up their resources, and a Police Militia which is 
only an Army under another name, against that new 
“Day ” when they shall see their opportunity for revenge. 
Let our ardent pacifists, our believers in Germany’s repent- 
ance, take down their histories and study what she and 
her leaders did after Jena. For all her lamb-like bleating, 
she is not so changed in spirit that what she has done once 
in a good cause she cannot do again in a worse one. 

Nobody wants war: not even the youngest cadet just 
out of Dartmouth or subaltern out of Sandhurst or Wool- 
wich; certainly not any of the older naval or military men 
who have been through it all and know what it means. 
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Nobody wanted war in July 1914: yet we got it, and got it 
in the neck, as the saying is, because we were not properly 
prepared for it. Nay, we got it at all because Germany 
supposed that we were even less ready than we were, and 
that we would put up with anything she chose to do rather 
than fight. From which our lovers of peace in general, 
and peace with Germany in particular, may draw a moral: 
and it is to be trusted that they will draw it in time. 
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Tue unfortunate slogan, ‘“‘ Freedom of the Seas,” has been 
much to the fore of late. Those who have not the time 
and the inclination to make a study of the higher strategy 
whereby wars in the past have been won or lost, prolonged 
or shortened, can have little conception even of what the 
term actually means. Even those whose duty, or inclina- 
tion, has necessitated such study find the subject contains 
many pitfalls, and is not one which it is easy to understand. 
To the idealist, the thoughtless, or the ignorant, the very 
word has its attractions. ‘‘ Freedom!” Do not we all 
appreciate freedom? Why should not the sea be free to all? 
Why should one country more than another claim power 
over the sea? Power over the sea, be it noted, not Power 
from the sea. Power from the sea, or Sea Power in its 
widest sense, can be attained only by those countries which 
have an unsubsidized and efficient Mercantile Marine, which 
should be succoured in storm and shipwreck, adequately 
protected in times of peace from the depredations of law- 
less men, and from the enemy in times of war; such a Mer- 
cantile Marine as we, in our Empire, are fortunate enough 
to possess. 

The sea is free, and always has been free, with the 
exception of a few local hindrances, for every possible 
legitimate use. In peace-time the high sea is the property 
of all, and no nation can claim possession; it is only in 
time of war that a belligerent, if he be powerful enough 
at sea, can obtain any control over the sea. The well-worn 
phrase, “‘ Freedom of the Sea,’ applies, therefore, only to 
time of war. Even this truism is not understood by all. 

All right-minded persons, not only in this country, but 
the world over, dislike war and desire nothing better than 
that the League of Nations will prove itself capable of 
preventing many wars in the future; it is, however, only 
idealists who profess to believe in the omnipotency of that 
League, moderate and practical men realize its limitations. 
One of the many ways by which the League may prevent 
war is by bringing economic pressure to bear on the country 
or countries responsible; or, in other words, making it so 
difficult for the offending country to pursue its commercial 
and belligerent activities that popular opinion in that 
country will turn against the war rather than suffer the 
evident inconveniences and losses which a prolongation of 
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the war would inflict on it. In short, the object of the 
League of Nations is to prevent war, or in the unfortunate 
event of a war commencing, to shorten that war on humani- 
tarian grounds. Yet we find these professed humanitarians 
—the originators of Peace Pacts; the extremist members of 
the League of Nations Union; the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, and others of that ilk—advocating a 
bloodthirsty and absurd idea which would, by making it 
easier to obtain supplies, encourage war between nations; 
and would, after the commencement of war, most certainly 
prolong it. The inconsistency of these idealists is beyond 
the ken of the ordinary mortal, as is also their method of 
reasoning. They profess to desire Peace and concentrate 
their efforts on educating public opinion to demand a 
further reduction in Naval forces; more particularly, be it 
noted, that British Naval forces should be reduced below 
that limit required for defence alone; they talk glibly of 
Naval disarmament as being the best road to follow if 
world peace is to be achieved; but they ignore the fact that 
the British Navy is never used for purposes of aggression, 
and has been one of the strongest factors for World Peace. 
In the same breath as they advocate the abolition of war, 
they prescribe how war is to be waged, and propose to 
remove one of the strongest, and certainly one of the most 
humane, methods of waging it; viz. the control of supplies 
by sea as laid down by International agreement. 

We all hate war, but the abolition of our Navy will not 
prevent war. We all hate crime, but the abolition of our 
police force will not prevent crime. The Navy is the police 
of the seas. It is not known what is the strength of the 
police force which is maintained for the needs of the citizens 
of Timbuktu; but we may be quite sure that this force is 
not so large as that required for the needs of the citizens 
of London, yet we hear nothing about the desirability of 
reducing our own Metropolitan Police because there are 
fewer police in Timbuktu. Needs vary according to cir- 
cumstances, and needs must be considered, whether these 
are needs of Empire or needs of municipalities. 

It is the wish of all right-minded people to benefit 
humanity and to prevent the horrors of war, yet those who 
are loudest in their demands for the abolition of our Navy 
are seldom heard to advocate the reduction or the abolition 


of Air forces as a means towards that end. Yet when | 


revolts or insurrections occur, as they must occur at times, 
in uncivilized or semi-civilized countries; revolts which if 
not dealt with promptly would not only damage our trade, 
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but would endanger the lives of our missionaries and traders; 
when such revolts occur the Navy on the spot can, and has 
on countless occasions, quashed the disturbance without 
loss of life or limb. Conciliation has been, and should be, 
our object; not annihilation. The Navy, or the Army, 
can in the first instance attempt conciliation and need not 
resort to force unless that method fails; the first message 
from the air is, however, a destructive bomb. Thus the 
use of Air force instead of Naval force to preserve order in 
outlying parts of the world will necessitate a policy of 
annihilation being followed instead of one of conciliation. 
Yet the advocates for peace concentrate their efforts on the 
abolition of our Navy. 

Poor old sea! It is by the sea which we, geographically 
situated as we are, exist; it is by the sea our Empire is 
maintained; it is to-the sea and the ships which it bears 
that we owe our prosperity and from which we have accumu- 
lated wealth; it is the sea which has saved our islands from 
invasion for nigh a thousand years, yet there exist in our 
midst powerful organizations which concentrate their efforts 
onrendering the sea impotent; and this inthe name of Peace. 

Casting aside the proper and legitimate means of defence 
does not make for peace, whether between man and man 
or between nation and nation. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that peace will be achieved through disarmament, but dis- 
armament may conceivably be achieved through peace. 

What does the so-called “‘ Freedom of the Seas” mean? 
It means that in time of war a neutral nation may be allowed 
to use the sea for the purpose of supplying either, or both, 
belligerents with munitions and contraband of war without 
interference from either. 

One could understand those who are genuinely opposed 
to war demanding that, in the event of war, all trade with 
the belligerents should cease; but what is not easy to under- 
Stand is the mentality which, while ardently advocating 
peace, demands that in the unfortunate event of war neutrals 
should be legally free to make profits out of that war, and 
thereby encouraged to prolong it. Which is more wrong, 
to bring pressure upon an enemy by cutting off, or curtailing, 
his means of receiving that which is necessary to enable 
him to fight; or to bring pressure upon him by blowing his 
men, and in some cases his women and children, into bits? 

The advocates for this inhumane and absurd policy limit 
their suggestions to the sea. To be consistent they should 
extend their demands to cover the land and insist that, in 
the event of war on land, an army commander must permit 
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trains loaded with munitions or other supplies for the enemy 
to pass freely through his lines on the plea that the wagons 
carrying these supplies belong to a neutral, and should 
therefore enjoy complete freedom. Further, if all ships at 
sea are to be free from arrest, and no longer subject to the 
existing processes of law, why do not the advocates of this 
policy extend their sympathies to ships in harbour? Little 
agitation is heard to restrict aerial warfare. It will pre- 
sumably be legitimate for enemy airplanes to destroy 
shipping in harbour, if they can, but illegitimate for this same 
shipping to be examined at sea if suspected of carrying 
munitions to aid the enemy. The food-supply of the civil 
population would be interrupted more by the destruction 
of a ship on her arrival in port than by her temporary deten- 
tion, without destruction, at sea. 

This agitation for the “‘ Freedom of the Seas” cannot 
be claimed to be for the purpose of preventing danger, or 
hardships, being incurred by innocent neutral merchant 
vessels, or because neutral trade is unduly obstructed. 
Neutral trade may be affected in some small measure, but 
of danger to neutral vessels or their crews there is none, 
provided the laws of nations are observed. No confiscation 
of cargo, whether known to be contraband or otherwise, 
is possible until the matter has been decided by the Prize 
Courts, which are International, and are acknowledged by 
international jurists to be the fairest Courts imaginable. 

What, then, is the reason for this agitation? It has been 
argued that it would be to our advantage to have, during 
a war in which we were engaged, a-code which would ensure 
the safety of the sea-borne trade on which we are dependent 
for our existence. But, provided we do not abolish our 
legitimate means of defence at sea, our Navy should be 
able to protect our trade as it has done in the past. Granted 
that if we listen to the extremists and render ourselves 
impotent by scrapping our Navy, complete freedom at sea 
of all vessels, whether belligerent or neutral, would benefit 
us; but, even so, how could we ensure this freedom? In 
the Great War Germany did not hesitate to disregard the 
international law of seizure and search at sea, and in future 
wars, if unhappily they come, few nations at war with 
Great Britain would be deterred by an agreement from s0 
tempting an objective as our overseas supplies (supplies 
far more important for us than for any other nation), if by 
so doing victory for themselves was made a certainty. 

Further, if this “‘ Freedom ” would benefit England more 
than any other country, why should this three-hundred-year- 
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old suggestion be now made a platform cry in America? 
The protagonists of the ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas,”’ in the past, 
have been those Continental Powers whose chief strength 
is their army. Its main purpose has always been to 
diminish the power of Britain, and there is no shadow of 
doubt it would still diminish our powers of offence and 
defence, without bringing us any corresponding benefits. 

It would be ridiculous to suppose there are not those 
who are genuine in their belief that such a revision of the 
laws relating to the sea, as is now suggested, if agreed to by 
all Maritime Powers, would be a big step towards the preven- 
tion of war; but this implies that the existing laws are a 
possible cause of war. Such is not the case. The existing 
laws do, however, give a belligerent the opportunity of 
exerting economic pressure on an enemy, and all humani- 
tarians should welcome such action as opposed to the 
deliberate sacrifice of human lives. 

As a doctrine ‘‘ The Freedom of the Seas” has nothing 
to recommend it to a maritime nation—except its slogan 
cry. It is the surest way of prolonging war, with all its 
horrors and misery, and here lies the poison of this doctrine 
of alien birth. 


J. E. T. Harper 


CANADA’S DRIFT 


Many Canadians have visited British shores this summer. 
We have had the Canadian Club representation, the weekly 
editors, the school teachers, the court presentees in bodies, 
and thousands of individuals on private affairs. And they 
have made the rounds, attended the semi-official dinners 
and banquets, and have heard and made many speeches. 

The outstanding note of these Canadian speeches was 
insistence upon Canadian loyalty to Britain and Empire and 
derision of the idea that Canada entertains any notion of 
separation. If these delegations from Canada are true 
ambassadors of Canadian sentiment, then indeed the Empire 
stands in not the slightest danger. Though a thing which is 
established one would think should not require vehement 
asseveration. 

Far be it from the purpose of the writer to question the 
sincerity or warmth of affection of any of these spokesmen. 
It may be accepted without hesitation that these Canadians 
were expressing their own genuine sentiments. In truth, 
the very fact that they chose British shores for their itinerary 
instead of other countries is an earnest of their interest in 
what is to almost all of them their Mother Country. 

Remains only to question whether these heartening 
messengers are faithful interpreters of Canada as a whole. 

It seems idle to reiterate that when the signs point one 
way the reality lies another. Canadians from Mackenzie 
King down, politically, keep telling England that smoke does 
not show which way the wind blows. 

I know Canada from end to end. I may, perhaps, be 
pardoned for mentioning, in order to prove that I am a 
Canadian, that my great-grandparents went to Canada from 
Kent and Ulster in the days of the old wooden sailing-ships, 
and that incidentally their descendants took part in the North- 
West Rebellion, the Fenian Raids, the Boer War, and, quite 
numerously, the late war. I can remember my father 
playing cricket when cricket was the game in Canada. Now 
cricket clubs may be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
Baseball everywhere rules supreme. I can remember when 
people in Canada spoke the same as in England before their 
speech and phrase were Americanized. I can remember 
when the youth of Canada was brought up on the B.0.P. 
and its coloured plates of British regiments, before the 
Hearst comic strips took its place. I can remember when 
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the solidity and durability of English wares were cried up in 
Canada over the wares of all other countries. 

All that is changed now. “ American influence,” they 
say, and everyone seems to think that the simple explanation 
suffices, and that the change in Canada does not mean any- 
thing. What Canadians say, in short, is that though the 
magnet attracts the steel, the steel has it in its power at 
any time to break the field of magnetic attraction. That is 
asking a great deal to believe, as Canada is coming to depend 
more and more each year on United States. There is not 
necessarily any censorship upon Canada for the state of 
affairs. It is, perhaps, even a matter for surprise that Canada, 
in spite of geographical position and similarity of climate 
and conditions, has resisted the natural and more advantage- 
ous north and south trend of her intercourse to the extent of 
pushing her east and west development as far as she has, 
It was only the desire of her citizens to keep it a British 
Dominion that achieved that result in the face of temptation 
to much quicker wealth and prosperity by closer knitting of 
bonds to the south. Those champions of a British North 
America were almost without exception of British descent. 

It must be admitted by unbiased and scrupulous observers 
that the determination now to continue this British com- 
plexion has weakened, and is weakening. 

It is true that business is cold-blooded and trade seeks 
the markets of all flags; but it is not true, as Canadians are 
given to contend, that the department and interests of trade 
and the department of politics may exist distinct, side by 
side, separate and without any interdependence. Or, bolder 
and more inadmissible claim still, that sentiment in Canada 
can stand out alone against the growing Empire-weakening 
inclination of these two departments of trade and politics. 

At one time practically all the money invested in Canada 
came from Great Britain. Such monuments as the C.P.R. 
stand as witness-posts to this earlier interest in Canada on 
the part of Great Britain. Now more and more American 
money is pouring into Canada, and reciprocal investments 
between the two countries almost exclude the introduction 
of English capital, not that English capital is not desired, 
but that failing alert interest by England, conditions do not 
favour its investment. To take a simple instance. Canada 
is only on the threshold of her great mining development, 
chiefly in precious metals, and many opportunities of profit 
are available in the opening up of new fields. One could see 
in the early days of Cobalt, Porcupine, and other mining 
camps, capitalists or their representatives in hundreds 
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speeding up to the camps to look over the prospects with a 
view to quick investment. It meant a trip only of a couple 
of days from New York or Buffalo or some other American 
city to a country familiar by speech and customs, whereas the 
Englishman for the same sort of inspection would require 
about three weeks, to say nothing of finding himself in a 
country the customs of which are strange to him. Mining is 
only one department, but the illustration will suffice to point 
out the facility with which Canadian opportunities come 
under the attention of Americans as compared with their 
remoteness to the British investor. In my opinion much 
more could be made out of the position by English firms 
depending on reliable Canadian agents in Canada, because the 
average Englishman on a single visit finds local conditions 
and customs as new to him in Canada as a Canadian finds 
them novel to him in the city. The story of lost money in 
Western irrigation farms is chiefly a story of English blind 
disregard of local advice gleaned from experience. 

Enough has been said to show that Canada’s interdepend- 
ence with United States, financially and commercially, is ever 
on the increase, with the unavoidable result that the bond of 
trade relations with Britain tends more and more to become 
weaker. It is inevitable without a strong initiative in 
England, an individual initiative, for Governments cannot 
force private investments, though they may do much to make 
them conspicuous, as the late Government did with the 
creation of the Empire Marketing Board. 

And it is not unnatural that Canadians recognize the 
inevitability of this close commercial connection with the 
U.S.A., and are not ungrateful to them for the interest they 
show. As an official high up in one of the colonization 
departments of Canada said, “What would Canada have 
done in settling her immigration in work throughout the 
winters had it not been for American interest and invest- 
ment in Canadian industry.”” That view of Canadians is one 
England is apt to overlook. But it is a distinct drift away 
from Great Britain. 

On the political side the publicity the status hunters in 
Canada aroused in their campaign for Canada’s charter of 
freedom is apt to exaggerate the importance Canadians 
attribute to the constitutional change. About all that was 
effected was to change British representation in Canada from 
a mixed Crown and Government representation to a pure 
Crown representation. But British Governments had for 
years so long ceased to exert pressure on the Dominions that 
the change was much like cutting out an appendix which 
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had never given trouble for fear that some day it might. 
There are few Canadians outside constitutional historians 
who give the subject of status more than a passing thought. 
The significance of the change, which of course is shared in 
by South Africa, the Irish Free State, and all the Dominions, 
is that it is not initiatory but symptomatic. It is the overt 
sign of the growth of Canadian nationalism, not in itself a 
reprehensible thing, on the contrary quite laudable, but the 
mischief lies in the fact that the Canadian element is stressed 
almost to the extinction of the Imperial factor. The 
latter constituent is supported, as the recent banquet 
speakers proclaim, only by sentiment and loyalty to the 
Crown. 

Now it is perhaps out of the realm of constitutional 
speculation that the Crown should ever disappear in England, 
though evolution on the continent has brought Monarchy in 
most countries into the museums of relics along with 
attributes of its former awe and majesty. And the coming 
Socialists and their intellectual writers have always pinned 
their faith to social evolution. If in the distant future such 
a catastrophe may be contemplated, then it is necessary to 
reflect that the Dominion constitutional status hunters have 
put their Dominions in the hazardous position of hanging to 
the Empire by a single thread, which in the event of snapping 
leaves them automatically sovereign countries without any 
means of defence. And it is indisputable that even falling 
short of that suppositious event, the far-away Dominions 
retreat farther from rapt loyalty to the Crown as the latter is 
shorn more and more of its power and glory. Overseas 
people have not the habit of propinquity with the Royal 
family possessed by the people of Great Britain, but their 
disillusionment will increase in direct ratio to the approxima- 
tion of the status and duties of Royalty to those of a routine 
benevolent presidency. Already there is demur and dis- 
appointment in some of the Dominions at the dilution of 
peerage and royal offices by the advent of those without 
tradition and venerable descent. It may be surprising that 
in countries founded by democratic pioneers whose labours 
gave them scant opportunity for social observances there 
exists this worship of class, but it must not be lost sight of 
that human nature desires what it does not possess. In 
Canada and America, when wealth is gained, what field 
captivates women like the allure of mixing in the “ best 
society.” Hitherto England, with its hereditary nobility, 
the virtues of which, though not always individually exemp- 
lary, filter down through the substrata, has stood for the 
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peak of ambition. Any diffusion of this social hierarchy by 
the evolution of masses, though in time it may invigorate 
England, will spell a drift away from Great Britain by newer 
Dominions in which a class holding a settled philosophy of 
life and conception of public duty has not yet emerged. In 
England the Prince of Wales is enormously popular, but in 
the Dominions, in spite of more democratic manifestations, 
he is always a “‘ Prince of the Blood Royal,”’ and men in the 
British settled parts of Ontario have been knocked down for 
moving when “ God save the King ” is being played. That is 
a feature of overseas attitude unknown by most of the present 
Government, and will have to be considered by them in any 
attempt to erode ceremonial observance. 

That is one phase of the sentimental tie depended upon 
by Canadian well-wishers of Empire. Let us take another. 
It is said that another British war crisis would revive the full 
strength of Dominion attachment, and that their legions 
would, as fifteen years ago, be found shoulder to shoulder with 
their English comrades in arms. In my opinion that would 
not be the case. The complexion of Canada has changed 
greatly in fifteen years. England hears only the speaking- 
trumpets of the Imperialists. The other side of Canada is 
voiceless in the English Press. Only a few weeks ago, near 
Saskatoon, a school teacher was assaulted by pupils shouting 
“Down with the English!” and an American flag was 
nailed to the blackboard, with the result that the school has 
been closed. 

In 1914 the first Canadian contingent, and especially 
those battalions like the 5th, 7th, 8th, and 10th, recruited, or 
rather volunteered for, in the Canadian West were more than 
50 per cent. composed of English youths and men owning 
and working on farms in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. The percentage diminished with successive con- 
tingents as the native Canadian appreciated the reality and 
protraction of the grim struggle. Hitherto his absorption in 
business and sport had made world and European politics an 
affair of another world than hisown. But the places vacated 
in the West by these volunteers were filled in their absence 
by farmers who came over from the United States, and the 
West has received since the war a much greater proportion of 
foreign than of British immigration. The disparity is in- 
creasing yearly. Already in certain sections newspapers are 
printed in German, Finnish, Ukrainian, and other languages. 
Whole blocks of Doukhobors and Mennonites are met with, 
constituting foreign cells not coalescing with the country. 
Bishop Lloyd of Saskatchewan, at the Anglican consistory 
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assembly, pointed to the danger, but his warnings received 
scant consideration at Ottawa. 

Descendants of these settlers no doubt will make good 
Canadians as descendants of immigrants to U.S.A. make 
good Americans, but it is asking too much to believe that they 
will ever make good Imperialists unless the coercion of 
expediency lies upon them. They cannot be influenced by 
the pull of British tradition or institutions. And both the 
Liberal and Conservative parties in Canada have adopted the 
slogan ‘‘ Canada for the Canadians.” There is no Imperial 
note about it, and any leader who should go so far as to 
venture to commit Canada to participation in Imperial 
defence would invite certain defeat. The sufficiency of the 
League of Nations as a peace agency has been assiduously 
pushed, and the foolish notion cultivated in Canada that the 
late English Government was militaristic whereas Ramsay 
MacDonald stands for pacifism has given the latter’s election 
amid this created atmosphere in Canada a favourable recep- 
tion throughout the greater part of the country. 

I believe that Canada, if not the other Dominions, can only 
be retained as an ardent component part of the Empire by 
accosting it on the side of its trade interests. It will be found 
more receptive in this field towards Empire unification than 
is generally thought in England. But I do not believe that 
the present Socialist Government, even if it possessed the 
power apart from Liberal curbing, is the party to develop 
this consolidation, because the Socialist Party lacks know- 
ledge of and interest in the overseas Empire, and is still 
wedded more to the fallacious hope that by stirring over to 
different ownerships the given content of England’s wealth 
lies more than in acquisition of new wealth the prosperity of 
Great Britain. 

The present Conservative Opposition has the advantage of 
superior knowledge of the Empire through its ministerial 
tours and its attendance at successive Imperial conferences, 
and there is no doubt that an Imperial section of the Con- 
servative Party will be its most virile and progressive one 
with most to offer England, both for her domestic and 
Imperial welfare. It will require a huge amount of education, 
for the rank and file know nothing of the growth and impor- 
tance of the Empire overseas either as a victualler or a 
purchaser. 

The idea recently promulgated of a fiscal union of Empire 
against all other countries is readily grasped, and would un- 
doubtedly enrol hosts of crusaders not only in England but 
throughout the Dominions. The plan has at once the merit 
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of providing a slogan and of consolidating Imperial senti- 
ment into manifestly advantageous channels. It will, by 
increasing production overseas, stimulate emigration from 
these isles and check the tendency to alienation from Empire 
discernible in the increasing preponderance of foreign over 
British settlement in the Dominions. It will bring within 
a common frame the far-flung portions of the Empire with 
their common British institutions, customs, and laws much 
more homogeneously than could result from any projected 
United States of Europe with their political squabbles and 
eternal rivalries. The relationship of Canada to Empire can 
be made the same as the relationship of Yorkshire to England 
or of Ontario to Canada. 

The idea is so promising and so simple, for industrial 
clashings throughout the several parts can be reconciled 
inter se, that it is difficult to understand why it has so long 
been held in abeyance. A new Imperial future is opened up 
and it is just in time. If the opportunity is not embraced, 
Canada, which with its limitless cheap water power is bursting 
for industrial expansion, is not going to wait much longer, 
but will cast her future irrevocably in the prosperity of 
American dollar-ridden development, resulting in an increased 
industrial menace to England. 

If the present Conservative Opposition does not grasp 
this opportunity with vigour, it means that it is satisfied to 
remain in its former stale status quo. It has otherwise nothing 
inspiring to offer the electorate. Under its present negative 
programme, couched in terms of England only, and the 
inability of the Socialist Party to improve upon it, the differ- 
ence of parties is only a difference of name, not of policy. 
England cannot go on many more years without extending 
her horizon to take in the Empire only because politicians 
fear the cry of dearer food, a cry which would not stand the 
test of analysis by intelligent people and must in time be 
disproved even to unintelligent. 

I predict that the present Socialist Government in 
England will be in office several years. It would not be 
surprising if the Conservative Party in Canada, if not actually 
taking Government, will at any rate increase its opposition 
to be a formidable one on the crest of the wave of indignation 
over the present increased American tariffs. It usually 
happens that when a Liberal or Socialist Government is in 
power in England a Conservative is in power in Canada, and 
vice versa, and accordingly the two countries never get 
together. But I also predict that within ten years, if as 
Conservatives in England now fear the party be split by 
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pushing the salient of Free Trade within the Empire, that the 
Empire section of the party will wax the stronger and domin- 
ate the party. It is the most reliable arrow the party has in 
its quiver. Its presence is not appreciated, and like many 
other treasures is not appreciated until it is stolen. If the 
Socialist Party, over Mr. Snowden’s head, ever became con- 
vinced of the merit of this Free Trade within the Empire 
olicy and adopted it, as they could do, the Conservatives in 
Sond would be doomed, in default of a clumsy faux pas 
in some other department by the Socialists, to Opposition in 
perpetuity. It is worth serious thinking to them. 


H. S. Murton 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE—A RETROSPEOT 


Some weeks ago a friend from abroad expressed to me a 
wish to visit the Crystal Palace. This was a surprising 
request, for I thought that it had long ceased to be regarded 
as one of our national sights. Soon afterwards my friend 
and I met on a perfect spring day at the High Level entrance, 
and passed from the busy haunts of men to solitude and 
silence. 

We found the Palace as Charles Lamb did one of the 
scenes of his youth, ‘“‘ with cloisters and pillars, with few 
traces of goers-in or comers-out, a desolation something 
like Balclutha’s.” Standing at what used to be known as 
the tropical end, we looked down the long vista of the 
nave. It was like some vast deserted stage; but as we 
gazed in the far distance a solitary policeman appeared 
LU E, and to him entered R H, an attendant with a broom, 
in that great solitude law and order met. 

It was not the Palace of our childhood’s days. The 
crystal fountain and its companion at what was known as 
the tropical end no longer play. In vain we looked for 
the charming little Pompeian house, its entrance guarded 
by a mosaic dog and the legend ‘‘ Cave canem,” the atrium 
with its marble bath, the dim little cubicles, the miniature 
garden, and the festal triclinium. In the Alhambra court, 
a really beautiful reproduction, water had ceased to flow 
from the mouths of the lions, and the fountains were dry. 

Despite a suggestion of educational influences apparent 
in its courts and collections, the Palace was a delightful 
place for young people, always supposing that they were 
permitted to explore its recesses unattended: and what 
unexpected delights awaited the adventurer in unfrequented 
nooks and corners! The disjecta membra of countless 
shows and exhibitions were stowed away and forgotten, a 
model of Shakespeare’s house hidden in a deserted gallery 
was a great find, and in its empty chambers for weeks we 
played at make-believe and covered ourselves with dust 
and cobwebs in that canvas simulacrum of the Stratford 
shrine. 

Some of the statues, reproductions of the most celebrated 
examples of ancient and modern art, are still to be seen. 
Those in the ‘‘ altogether” are, in deference to the suscepti- 
bility of the British public, discreetly fig-leaved, but on an 
occasion when the Salvation Army visited the Palace its 
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representatives considered this an inadequate investment, 
and stipulated that they should be draped. 

The statues were the austere companions of my 
childhood. I knew them by heart, and it delighted me to 
simulate for the edification of my parents those which were 
my favourites. Perched on my little stool I became the 
counterfeit presentment of the Eagle Slayer, Ajax, Sampson, 
and the Maid of Saragossa, or, recumbent on the sofa, 
the Dying Gladiator “ butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 
and the dead knight in that pathetic group, The Mourners. 

One colossal group confined in a narrow passage recalled 
a tragedy of art. The history of this splendid failure is 
that in mid-Victorian times a certain nobleman (was it the 
Duke of Westminster?) gave to the well-known sculptor, 
G. F. Watts, R.A., a commission for an equestrian statue 
of a falconer of medieval times. The art and craft of the 
sculptor produced a beautiful group, the hawk, her hood, 
jesses, bells, and other accessories were accurate in their 
detail, but the artist, not being conversant with the laws 
of falconry had, alas, placed her upon the rider’s right hand. 

The Palace has, in its time, welcomed many more or 
less distinguished people, kings, princes, and other potentates 
and prodigies of various kinds. 

To the youthful mind Blondin was the most attractive 
of the many exhibitions at the Palace. That handsome 
athlete walked a rope with far more ease and grace than 
most people do the common ways of life. To see him 
wheel a confiding attendant on a barrow, or bear him on 
his back, and finally, with perfect nonchalance cook and 
eat an omelette while seated on a chair far above us was a 
thrilling sight. 

Less attractive was the Shah, whose appearance, despite 
the Oriental magnificence of his attire, was repellent. 
During his visit he bought a great number of meretricious 
articles from the delighted stall-keepers, and was much 
surprised and annoyed when he was informed that he could 
not be permitted to include among the purchases an attrac- 
tive young lady of blonde complexion who sold sweets. 

Many stories, most unpleasant, were told of the Shah, 
who was a constant source of anxiety to the unfortunate 
officials who attended him. Several of a harmless nature 
may be remembered. When visiting Greenwich Observatory 
with the Prince of Wales, the Shah, after having many 
marvels explained to him, demanded to be shown an eclipse; 
this embarrassing order was evaded at the moment, but 
being presently insistently repeated the Astronomer Royal 
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apologized for his inability to accede to the demand, as no 
eclipse was in progress. 
This reply enraged a monarch whose word was law in 


his own country. ‘“‘ Dog of an astronomer,” he exclaimed, | 


‘* produce me an eclipse.” 


The tactful Prince intervened, but the Shah refused to | 


be pacified and demanded that the astronomer should be 
beheaded. 

Shortly after the return of the Shah to Persia the 
Astronomer Royal died, and the monarch, placing a very 
natural construction on the report of his decease, communi- 
cated with the Prince of Wales, congratulating him on having 
disposed of such an unworthy official. 

Another request of a somewhat similar character was 
the cause of much amusement. 

At an entertainment given in his honour the Shah, 
being probably a little bored by the proceedings, expressed 


a wish to see an execution as carried out according to the | 


custom of this country. The official to whom the request 
was made replied that this could not be arranged, as no 
one had recently been condemned to suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law. This appeared to the Shah an obviously 
inadequate, or evasive, excuse, and indicating the company 


with a comprehensive gesture, he remarked: “‘ But you [| 
have all these people.” It is said that when he was informed | 


that this was one of the things that are not done here, the 
Shah replied that it was of no consequence, for the demon- 
stration could be just as well made with one of his own 
entourage. 

An even more embarrassing situation was created at a 
court ceremony when the Shah, seeing an elderly lady who 
had been presented on a previous occasion approaching, 
waved her aside and with shocking sincerity cried: “ No, 
no, old thing, seen before.” 

The impressive figure of |Garibaldi, his red shirt, grey 
beard, and stern face remain with one yet. It was a great 
ovation that the patriot received. 

And there is Chang, the genial Chinese giant, to be 
remembered, and the Two-Headed Nightingale (young 
ladies of colour joined like the Siamese Twins), who danced 
and sang ‘‘ Love among the Roses ”’ and “‘ Spring, Spring, 
Beautiful Spring.” 

Ethardo, too, the Athlete of the Golden Wing, how 
romantic an appellation! And the Volkes—Fred, Fawdon, 
and their charming sister Rosina, and the rest of that family 
of fantastic dancers and clever comedians, in their delightful 
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farce, The Area Belle; and many others whose names we 
have forgotten. 

As a small boy I watched with awe some important 
person unveil on the Terrace, with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance, a colossal bust of Sir Joseph Paxton, who was, 
it may be necessary to inform the present generation, the 
architect of the Palace. Speeches were made and wreaths 
were deposited; it was an imposing ceremony. 

When revisiting the Palace I looked in vain for this 
memorial; in its stead was a hideous iron bandstand of the 
type so familiar in our public parks and gardens (why are 
bandstands always hideous?)—not a trace of the bust 
remained. 

Later, when strolling in the gardens, we found hidden 
in an obscure alley the bust of Joseph. The plinth had 
disappeared, the fair hand of the new voter had daubed 
the features with lip-stick, and over all the blatant cockney 
had, more suo, scrawled his name. A fall like that of 
Cesar was there. 

It recalled Tom Hood’s valedictory ode to another Joe, 
and suggested a slight alteration: 

Your counterfeit presentment, Joe, 
Is gone, and grieve I will and must, 


As Hamlet did for Yorick, so 
Will I for your forgotten bust. 


In those days the gardens were a delight; they were 
then free from switchbacks, merry-go-rounds, and rifle 
galleries. The trim lawns, the rosery, the parterres of 
choice flowers, the terraces, the lakes, and fountains were 
in their glory. Ugly derelict buildings disfigure the gardens 
now—one must look beyond to where in the distance lie 
the blue hills of Surrey. 

A few pretty nooks are left, but the general effect is 
depressing; the lakes remain and the so-called antediluvian 
animals, which were designed by Professor Owen to fami- 
liarize our parents with the fauna of another age. The 
megalosaurus still embraces his tree, the imbricated and 
spiny iguanodon dominates his island, and the ichthyosaurus 
glares with sclerotic orbs on the infrequent visitor. 

_ Wherever one turns in the Palace some once familiar 
sight or sound is missed. From what was the piano gallery 
no more is heard the strains of the Blue Danube Valse, 
Les Deux Gendarmes, or La Ravine, with which young 
ladies used to advertise both instruments and music, and 
we listened in vain for the shrill voices of the small boys 
who used to importune the visitor to “‘ Try yer wite.” 
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Gone, too, are the groups of noble red-men and other 
primitive races, all of life-size and amid appropriate sur- 
roundings, who were represented as engaged in the arts of 
war and peace. What does become of such things? Who 
would give shelter to those savage warriors exiguously clad, 
some with gaping wounds, hideous to behold. 

There may be some elderly folk who will recall Scandal 
Row, that line of chairs on which habitues of the Palace 
were used to sit, and while listening to the orchestra of 
Herr August Manns, discuss the frailties of their friends 
and neighbours. The judgment seats have disappeared, 
and those whose reputations suffered no longer feel aggrieved, 
where they rest now their virtues only are recorded. 

It seems that the Palace, like other once popular places 
of entertainment, has had its day. The public taste has 
changed; the Polytechnic, with its diving-bell, its mermaid, 


and its ghost; Rosherville, “the place to spend a happy | 
day”; the Royal Aquarium, that olla podrida of sights, 
and many others have disappeared like Prospero’s pageant, | 


nor left a wrack behind. 

Yes, the Palace of our childhood has gone, but the splash 
of the Crystal Fountain, the echo of the Blue Danube Valse, 
and the cry of “‘ Try yer wite,”’ still vibrate in the ear of 
memory. 
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r. | ANOTHER STAGE ON THE “OPEN 
ROAD” TO HEALTH 
{ 


lal | Asset out in the previous article * on this subject of health, 
| there is a huge and almost impenetrable cloud obscuring 


a the “sun.” The more one reflects the more lowering this 
ds | cloud appears. The writer has had many requests to enlarge 
d on the constructive side of his subject, but, while perfectly 
xq, |  veady and willing to do so, he feels that much patience and 
oa | great open-mindedness are required from readers. 

ee The 39 (or 39,000) articles (or mysteries) of medical 
or faith are so built-in, so long and so firmly established in 
id | the human mind, that a simple, easily understandable 
py creed requires a sympathetic attention which is somewhat 


‘a rare. One hopes it contains a wholesome seed that will 
’ | germinate successfully in a “forest”? of tares! Look at 
the daily papers, the weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies, etc. 
= They all run medical articles, the dailies specialize in them! 
Is, | With this flood of expert advice being poured into the 
“of | public mind, no wonder the people believe it must emanate 
| from a reservoir of knowledge. The ‘open road” lies 
' over it, a bridge to health. In a multitude of counsellors 
_ there may be wisdom, but there may not. 
| The human body is the most complicated effort of 
evolution, created through the energy given off by the sun. 
Sun-made and dependent on the sun for existence. Science 
has illuminated some of the pathway of this evolution, but 
almost daily such deductions are corrected or varied as 
knowledge grows—even are they completely contradicted 
by equal authorities! Meanwhile “ orthodox” medicine 
controls the situation, dominating the Press and speaking 
always with the dogmatic voice of a dictator. 

Does the result justify this attitude? This point was 
discussed in the first article—the result of this flood of 
advice and warning reminds one of the fable of the mountain 
and the mouse. 

How then is health to be restored to mankind? How 
does one set foot on the “open road”? Natural food 
(or nourishment) and common sense can save us. Nothing 
else, but experience, is required. What is human food? 
What is monkey-food—gorilla food? Gorillas are authori- 
_ tatively stated to be free from all organic disease. Wild 


* See “‘The ‘Open Road’ to Health” in the July National Review. 
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animals are normally free of these horrors—the exception 
being so rare as to prove the rule. 

If we took half the advice given to us gratis in the Press 
(or at a high price in the consulting-room) on these points, 
the day does not possess hours enough to practise it. One 
is told to rest before meals, to rest after meals, to drink or 
not to drink at meals or between meals, to eat bread and 
meat or not to eat them, to eschew alcohol and to use it, 
to eat a large breakfast or none at all, ditto lunch and tea 
and dinner, and so on ad nauseam. To do daily exercises 
or to avoid them, to use aperients or to shun them as poison, 
to seek drugs to deaden pain or to bear any ache rather than 
touch them. To eat “roughage” or to hate it, to choose 
an easily digestible diet or one that calls for digestive effort 
(both plausible), to take anti-acid (or alkaline) drugs for 
ease or to resist such pandering to weakness. Such a list is 
endless—an encyclopedia of contradictions and an invita- 
tion to the “‘ open road.” 

There are dietists to-day who do good work, but they 
seem to have started wrong and diverged into culs-de-sac. 
The same applies to osteopaths and naturopaths and 
bacteriologists and diathermic professors and the rest. 
Age-old tradition, habit, and the doctors, all teach us that 
diseases attack us like so many hornets, each of different 
appearance and each calling for different methods of repulse. 

Now, look on disease from another angle. Suppose 
we are constantly fed on an excess of poisonous material 
(containing only a modicum of nourishment in an unde- 
sirable mass of waste) from infancy. What has nature to 
do? Not only extract the modicum but reject the mass. 
Is it necessary to absorb this mass? What an absurd idea! 
Can one’s body indefinitely keep up the struggle? Judge 
for yourself, by a minute’s thought, on your relations and 
friends. Can a Creator have intentionally given us this 
cruel and increasing burden to carry? Perish the thought! 
A “daily” writer says that men deteriorate from the age 
of 24 and women earlier! Another says that ‘‘ worry” 
makes us ill. More wrong-thinking. Worry naturally 
increases symptoms in an unhealthy body. A healthy 


body makes a healthy mind, which is (or can be) immune | 


from any pathological result of worry. Rather is worry 
a “result,” and not a cause, and is a part of a very vicious 
circle. 


The state of the blood controls the mind. There is a thought. | 


For the mind has to derive its nourishment from the body. 
Certainly the body is one organism—not a series of dis 
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connected departments. Disease is “‘of the organism.” 
Symptoms may be local, but they are not disease. 
“Disease”’ is chiefly an effort of the organism to throw 
off accumulated poisons which, through long years of ever- 
weakening elimination, have gradually found permanent 
lodging in our tubes and tissues and blood. Inevitably, 
the machine works with ever-decreasing, efficiency, and 
“symptoms ”’ become more alarming with the years. 

Tuberculosis, kidney trouble, malignant growths (the 
last stage), “‘ anemia,” also pneumonia, small-pox, typhoid, 
in fact, any of the common chronic or acute conditions, 
leave the victim healthier, if recovery is reasonably complete, 
because a whole lot of poison has been got rid of. So does 
a cold. 

‘They are all symptoms of a poisoned organism. If 
the poison has damaged too greatly the body’s sources 
of energy, permanent ill-effects remain, but the blood will 
be temporarily more healthy, till the daily absorption of 
more poisons, through what is called “food, undo the 
effects of nature’s desperate remedies. These premises are 
intended to prepare the reader’s mind for one of the ideas 
which form the foundation of our road. 

Very simple—why eat this mass of useless waste? But 
can one know which is waste and which is food? Why not? 
Ask a gorilla! But one can go beyond him, although, 
given speech, he could answer all right. Human sustenance 
comes from fruits and vegetables (raw or cooked), nuts 
and roots. Their bulk is non-poisonous and they contain 
grape-sugars (the desirable kinds of carbohydrates) and 
mineral salts. A clean body neither needs nor desires any- 
thing more. Of course, it is easier and quicker to “‘ clean ” 
a young body. Lrgo, begin young. Clearly, there will be 
practically no “‘ metabolism ” in a clean body—no “ waste ” 
of tissue—because the infinite number of ‘ tubes” which 
traverse our bodies are freed from obstructions. (Have 
you ever seen congested tiny veins in the skin? Just one 
example of what should not be and indicative of the state 
of the hidden tubes.) It is desirable to repeat that, on the 
“openroad,” neither protein, starch, nor fat provide nourish- 
ment. A large order! Quite so, but none the less worth 
thinking about. For they are the cogs which we use, in 
most attractive guises, to clog our machinery. One does 
not like the idea of giving up those infinite and delicious 
combinations which modern cuisine offers us. But it is 
only an idea. A few weeks without them and nature will 
show them as they are, putrefying or stodgy or greasy, 
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and not even appetizing. Why do they require such allur- 
ing “ disguises’ if they have inherent value? Consider it. 
Raw flesh is food for flesh-eaters. But the latter have a 
digestive and eliminating process evolved by flesh-eating, 
Man’s intestines have been evolved by a fruit and vegetable 
diet. Not even wheat or oats! The ideal food is fresh 
and uncooked fruit and vegetables. 

Man is a manifestation of “energy,” as defined in 
physics, held together by some unknown force and dependent 
on a continuous renewal of his supplies of oxygen, derived 
from the air. 

In fact, he can probably exist for a period as yet unde- 
fined, but certainly of startling duration, on water and air 
(oxygen) only. In this connection, one may put forward 
the hypothesis, not in any way original, that the heart does 
not act as a pump, that the “ circulation” of the blood by 
the heart is an illusion, and that the lungs, the natural 
bellows of the body, provide the motive power—the heart 
being simply a model and efficient valve, of fine engineering 
design. 

To attain to clean health, to which is allied an astonishing 
clearness of mind and thought, the two best gifts of nature 
and the birthright of every human being, a right under- 
standing of the human machine must be the first step. 
Its real needs and its adjustments must be ascertained 
and dealt with. The immediate effect of such a radical 
alteration of daily habits as this road to health calls for, 
produces, inevitably and rapidly, elimination of stored-up 
poisons from the organs and tissues generally, via the blood 
and kidneys, the other excretory tubes, the lungs and skin, 
and even the throat and nose. This results in discomfort, 
often to a high degree, because the poisons are very virulent, 
and have produced effects which caused, in many cases, 
the abandonment of similar methods after a few days, owing 
to a failure to understand and realize what this elimination 
means. Three years may be required to complete the process, 
in advanced cases, and probably at least half that time even 
for those considered, by the existing standard, normally 
healthy. 

The “healthy” man (according to civilized ideas) is 
merely a sad pathological case, by the wild animal com- 
parison. Healthy blood is unknown in Europe, i.e. blood 
without morbid white corpuscles, which thickens at once 
on exposure to air, to effect the healing of any cut or wound 
without the need of antiseptics or any adventitious aid. 
The potentialities of a clean organism have yet to be visu- 
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alized, and then may some day become a reality, later a 
universal truth. 

Let us make a ridiculous, even ludicrous, prophecy! 
Unless human progress advances on these lines and unless 
the present system of feeding is revolutionized, it is not 
illogical to deduce the extinction of all civilized races! 
The growth of the luxuries of a poisonous cuisine may well 
account for the disappearance of older civilizations. Vide 
Seneca on Roman gluttony. The most potent poisons of 
the chemist can readily be absorbed from this cuisine, 
whereas natural food contains only nourishment and neces- 
sary, harmless bulk. That is, if the “open road” is not a 
fantastic dream. 

“ Acidity” (or acidosis) is recognized nowadays as a 
dangerous menace—every doctor plays with it, and the 
patent-medicine vendors reap large incomes from its so-called 
cure. But neutralizing acidity by alkalis is merely alleviat- 
ing an effect, with no pretence of touching the cause— 
treating a symptom only. All the orthodox foods—protein, 
starch, and fat—are terrible acid-formers. Nature’s foods 
are none of them acid-formers. The effect of “ acidity” 
is to fill the tubes of the organism with clogging filth, 
poisoned or useless. Till this has all been eliminated, 
“normal” health cannot be achieved. As stated, the 
period of elimination cannot be short and may be highly 
dangerous; if foolishly, ignorantly, or rashly undertaken. 
It will vary for individuals to a considerable degree, according 
to age, but also to habits of life and occupation. 

An active open-air life obviously affords much more 
assistance to the burdened body than a sedentary life. 
Clean country “food,” as nearly fresh as can be had in 
these days, is better than the products of factories and tins. 
Though it does not make them any more real foods, it 
reduces their poisoning value! The large intestine, evolved 
for a vegetarian animal, undoubtedly capitulates first to the 
attacking cohorts from the kitchen. But it is not to blame 
for being given work quite unsuitable for its powers. It is 
somewhat like expecting a high-combustion engine to run 
on crude oil, or an even nearer comparison, tar, salt-water 
and sand. The process of unpoisoning the body begins 
naturally with this large intestine; but it must be a very 
gradual process indeed. It demands judgment, very close 
observation, and careful management. The “treatment ”’ 
must be thorough and continuous; it calls for faith and 
some endurance, a good deal of self-denial in the early 
stages, and a real determination to see it through. The 
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right principles must be learnt and resolutely followed. 
Some degree of moral courage and independence will be 
found necessary—but they are quite good qualities to 
encourage—while passing through the trial period. Given 
these, the ‘‘open road” is not unpleasant to climb, from 
the start, while its attractions grow with every forward 
step. Still, convention is no negligible force! Women are 
luckier than men, for convention bids them be slim, and 
the “‘open road” is impassable for the fat! It commands 
slenderness. Nevertheless, a reader or two may be wondering 
whether this “open road” is worth much self-sacrifice! 
What lies as the end? 

Let us try to visualize the possibilities. First, a body 
free from and practically immune to the dangers of disease; 
almost impervious to fatigue and functioning throughout 
to its highest possible degree of efficiency; clear of all 
obstructions; receptive of vibrations hardly yet known and 
obedient to every proper impulse. A body deriving the 
maximum from life, which must then hold its greatest 
zest; alive to a superlative point, with senses so quickened 
that many of nature’s present secrets will be regarded as 
commonplaces. Even a few weeks of real food will clean 
the senses to a surprising keenness. Smell, taste, touch, 
hearing, and sight rapidly acquire tone, because all one’s 
energy is no longer required to struggle against the poisonous 
daily intake. Real food, in a few weeks, will seem the only 
possible food—the memory of what were favourite dishes 
may raise a pang of desire but, after one or two trials, the 
old delicacies will have lost all power of seduction. Fresh 
uncooked fruit, carefully cooked fruit, salads, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, lettuce, radishes, will all be found to satisfy 
both the palate and the stomach. Nuts and brown toast 
are permissible in moderation. Other vegetables can and 
should be cooked, steamed or baked only, as this tends to 
convert their sugars to the more digestible forms. Potatoes 
baked in their skins can be used to fill gaps. Nature is 
very adaptable and struggles long and faithfully against 
abuse, but consider the relief, to the stomach alone, of a 
natural diet, largely water, mineral salts, and grape-sugar, 
as opposed to a useless mass, five or ten times as solid, of 
protein, starch, and fat, poured in three or four or five 
times a day, fermenting and putrefying along the 30 feet 
of intestines, providing only the minimum of sustenance, 
while flogging the exhausted system to further hopeless 
efforts. Any natural food consumed is swamped in this 
mass and its value nullified. The modern stomach, dis- 
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tended from infancy, becomes flabby and loses much elasti- 
city, eventually failing entirely to contract to its proper 
dimensions, with the direst consequences. Inevitably, more 
and more “ food”? must be forced through it, to pass along 
the rest of the tract in an unprepared and wholly unsuitable 
condition, poisoning and poisoning all the way. Clean 
foods cannot putrefy, and any fermentation is harmless, 
even helpful in some ways. It is a sad picture, and could be 
enlarged upon very easily at great length. Even young 
athletes have dropped colons! But the main subject of 
this article is to show, if possible, why the principles of 
civilized eating are wrong. 

It is impossible, even at great length, to teach in a 
series of articles how the change is to be carried out. The 
standard of health is so low and poisoning so advanced in 
civilized humanity that every individual case requires 
separate study and attention, and the early stages of cure 
will be liable to grave risks, unless some real knowledge 
has been acquired and the subject studied. Experienced 
advice is essential to most people. Physiology, physics, 
and chemistry can carry on this work to something near 
perfection, in time, but, unfortunately, millions of money 
will still be wasted annually in combating symptoms; 
while the ‘“‘ open road ”’ stretches its fair vista before man- 
kind, whose eyes are shut to its divine promise by the film 
of poisonous products from so-called ‘“ nutritious,” “ calorie- 
making’ foodstuffs. In conclusion, any seeker of the 
“open road”? must not consider its graceful promise in 
any way as a “counsel of perfection.” Jt is “open” to 
all. Wealth is no key, rather a bolt or bar. But, it must 
be emphasized again and yet again, that faith and common 
sense and patience are three of the “ passes”’ required. 
There will be disappointments for faith to overcome, practical 
obstacles for common sense, and plenty of temporary set- 
backs which patience alone can see through to smooth 
water. Eliminating stored-up poisons (from non-foods and 
often from old drugs) is no child’s-play and cannot be rushed. 
Let this fact be fully realized and the gate is unbarred for a 
steady and sure ascent. 

In place of hospitals, the world needs the clinics of the 
“open road.” For a time the many valuable therapeutic 
methods could be of real help in skilful hands, but “ nature ” 
is the one healer, as every physician knows, though even 
nature can be helped by wise co-operation and the process 
of healing expedited. Doctors ought to form a corps of 
guides, equipped with ropes of simple knowledge of nature’s 
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first laws, to lead the misguided and uninformed peoples 
back to health, by rescue from the terrors of cuisine, the 
chemist’s shop, and ignorance of their primitive, vital needs. 
Remember, great truths are the simplest, in proportion to 
their truth. 

VAGRANT 


HEREDITARY PEERS—A CROWNING 
ABSURDITY 


Wuen Mr. Baldwin, laying down office, advised the King 
to “ennoble the blood” of Sir William Joynson-Hicks and 
of Sir Hamar Greenwood, among others, he followed 
sufficient precedents, though, being an honest man and 
something of a sentimentalist, he may well have felt a 
qualm when the time came to gratify the ambition of his 
new peers. Did he, for instance, recall that letter written 
in November 1772 by Burke to the Duke of Richmond? 
“You people of great families and hereditary trusts and 
fortunes are not like such as I am, who whatever we may 
be by the rapidity of our growth, and even by the fruit we 
bear, and flatter ourselves that, while we creep on the ground, 
we belly into melons that are exquisite for size and flavour, 
yet still we are but annual plants that perish with our 
season, and leave no sort of trace behind us. You, if you are 
what you ought to be, are in my eyes the great oaks that 
shade a country and perpetuate your benefits from genera- 
tion to generation. The immediate power of a Duke of 
Richmond or a Marquis of Rockingham is not so much of 
moment; but if their conduct and example hand down their 
principles to their successors, then their houses become the 
public repositories and office of record for the constitution. 
I do not look upon your time or lives as lost, if in this sliding 
away from the genuine spirit of the country, certain parties, 
if possible—if not, the heads of certain families—should 
make it their business by the whole course of their lives, 
principally by their example, to mould into the very vital 
stamina of their descendants those principles which ought 
to be transmitted pure and unmixed to posterity.” I am, 
I hope, a loyal Englishman, and it is my duty, therefore, to 
“love a lord,” but even while I am trying to look up to the 
ennobled Hicks and Greenwood as “the great oaks that 
shade a country and perpetuate their benefits from genera- 
tion to generation,” I am conscious of an unfortunate but 
overwhelming desire to emulate George Grenville’s adversary 
“ie Palace Yard—‘“‘if I may not hiss, sir, I suppose I may 
augh.” 

it may be said, no doubt, that the ennobling of the 
families of these and other more or less worthy repre- 
sentatives of Taperism and Tadpoleism is no more absurd 
than the ennobling of fishmongers and body servants by 
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Henry VIII, or more fantastic than the “plebeian aris- 
tocracy”’ of Mr. Pitt, but it is inevitable that we should 
feel most sharply what is nearest to us; it is the close view 
of the working of hereditary peerage which makes it seem 
so dismal (except in occasional outbursts of farce) an 
anachronism in this age. There is something else. The 
old peers, at least, secured something definite and tangible. 
It was worth while to be a peer when a peerage conferred 
actual privileges and immunities, when the House of Lords 
was still a powerful body, when a noble lord was accounted 
a great man, when there was still a governing class, and 
class distinctions were clearly marked. But what is it that 
inspires ambition for a peerage nowadays? Lord Rosebery 
used to say that the only remaining privilege of the peerage 
was the right to a comfortable seat from which to listen to 
the Commons debates. More recently one other privilege 
has been added, since any peer or member of a peer’s family 
who can write well enough to sign his or her own name 
may be sure of a competence as a contributor to a popular 
newspaper. The duties are equally difficult to define. A 
good many of the new peers never go near the House of 
Lords, openly flouting their ‘‘ hereditary ’’ responsibility in 
the matter of legislation. The peerage has been divorced 
from the land, and many of the new peers have no responsi- 
bilities comparable with those of a Duke of Buccleuch or a 
Duke of Devonshire. An unfortunate experience has robbed 
the peerage of its late Victorian association with the City. 
It is now tacitly decided that no peer can be Prime Minister, 
and a peeress in her own right is now about the only woman 
who cannot claim full equality with man. What is there 
then to justify, either on the score of public utility or of 
personal distinction, the ennobling for ever of the blood of 
a man who has made a million or so because he chances to sell 
something people wish to buy, or of a man who happened 
to be a Secretary of State when his party was thrown out 
of power by a disgusted electorate? Consider the position. 
A member of a Government is ennobled because he and his 
colleagues have submitted themselves to the electorate, 
have asked for a new lease of power, and have been con- 
temptuously refused. A University might as well make a 
man an honorary doctor because its examiners had refused 
to qualify him as a bachelor of arts. 

The thing becomes even more ludicrous when a Socialist 
Government comes into power and finds the need of 
strengthening its forces in the Lords. If it be ridiculous 
to give a peerage to a man who has held high office, when 
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that peerage means that his remotest descendants will be 
hereditary nobles, absurdity becomes scandal when it is 
necessary to perform the same operation in order to permit 
a man to hold high office; for that is what must happen in 
order that the balance of offices between the two Houses 
may be preserved. The person selected may or may not 
turn out to be a capable administrator; he may be a very 
miserable failure in office; it may be necessary to get rid 
of him in the interests of good government—nothing avails. 
From the moment he receives his patent his blood becomes 
noble, and because a Prime Minister made the blunder of 
imagining that he could be made into a passable Secretary 
of State or President of the Council, his great-great-great- 
grandchildren must be hereditary nobles. He cannot resign 
his peerage with his office. His descendants must continue 
to be hereditary nobles side by side with the descendants of 
the rich profiteer who subscribed some tens of thousands 
of pounds to a fund, against the administration of which 
he found himself unable to protest for reasons which it is 
unnecessary to underline. No one can blame Mr. MacDonald 
if he makes peers of his own; it is the absurdity of the 
system which coerces him. 

That system rests on the failure of Palmerston to intro- 
duce life peers into the House of Lords, a failure charac- 
terised by Freeman with at least sufficient vigour. ‘“‘ The 
Lords, in defiance of law, in defiance of the clear rights of 
the Crown and of the manifest expediency of the case, had 
the matchless impudence to refuse to Lord Wensleydale, a 
baron of the realm as lawfully created as any of them, his 
lawful seat in this House. The body which thus disloyally, 
almost rebelliously, flouted the Crown, has no right to claim 
respect on any grounds of antiquity or traditional dignity 
when in like spirit they turn round and flout the people. 
They have, to be sure, their ‘noble blood ’—strange effect 
of King Edward’s writ of summons.” Actually there is 
everything to be said for the creation of a life peerage in 
these days. No one pretends that the peers created in the 
last twenty years have been “great oaks that shade a 
country,” or that they have “ made it their business by 
the whole course of their lives, principally by their example, 
to mould into the vital stamina of their descendants those 
principles which ought to be transmitted pure and unmixed 
to posterity.” No one suggests that peerages have been 
created in favour of representative Englishmen or of great 
exemplars of civic virtues. Some have been created, 
according to public belief, by direct purchase, some have 
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been created as a reward for turning their coats, some for 
having combined with private virtues mediocre public 
talents, and some for no reason which anyone has been able 
to discover. It might be an enterprise worthy of a great 
minister to attempt every year to enrich the hereditary 
peerage with the names and blood of men who have ranked 
as great Englishmen, but no one supposes that anything 
of the sort is attempted, or will be attempted or, for that 
matter, that great Englishmen would necessarily desire to 
share an ‘“‘honour” conferred as peerages have been 
conferred. 

There are not many of the objections against the con- 
tinuance of hereditary peerage to be urged against life 
peerage. The conferment of a life peerage limits the thing 
to the person for whom it is created, and so gets rid of a 
crowning absurdity. Moreover, a life peer need not consider 
artificial difficulties. When one eminent man was offered 
his peerage, he gravely consulted a friend as to whether 
it would be “‘seemly”’ in a peer of the realm to have 
chambers for his ‘‘ residence”’; a peer of Parliament could 
live where and how he pleased. A man who receives an 
hereditary peerage is supposed to make some provision for 
the succession; he is fined, in effect. A life peer need 
trouble his head with no such contingency. And although 
the possibility of scandal would be averted by ceasing to 
make additions to the hereditary peerage, life peers would, 
of necessity, be of a different and much higher class than 
the hereditary peers of to-day. Ordinarily there would 
be competition among the parties to add to the life peerage 
the most illustrious names to be found. A life peerage 
would not have the same attraction—very real, apparently, 
but difficult to understand apart from sheer snobbery— 
which an hereditary peerage has for the most unexpected 
people; there would no longer be that pressure on ministers 
which produces so many curious additions to our “old 
nobility.”” The vulgar rich and the men who flout osten- 
tatiously the duties supposed to be associated with the 
peerage would not compete for life peerages, for a life peerage 
would very soon produce a tradition and an implied 
responsibility difficult to ignore or to evade. It is possible, 
also, that a life peerage might begin to solve the question 
of Lords Reform, since it would ensure a constant flow into 
the Lords of men whose experience and distinction would 
exercise a very strong moral force on our communal life. 
England cares only for bloodless revolutions, and fifty years 
might work a remarkable revolution in Parliament, had we 
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a life peerage, since it might well be that democracy itself 
would demand a greater measure of power for a House of 
Lords, which gathered to itself much of the political and 
moral science of the day. On the other hand, the danger 
of an hereditary peerage in these days lies in the fact that 
ministers must inevitably regard it with a more and more 
cynical eye. There is a story of Pitt’s peerage vouched for 
by Mr. Thomas Grenville, who asked his cousin Glastonbury 
why he had had himself made a peer. ‘God, Devil!” was 
the answer, ‘“‘Tll tell you. I never thought of a peerage, 
but one day I took up the newspaper and I read in that that 
Tommy Townshend was made a peer. Confound the fellow, 
said I, what right had he to be made a peer, I should like to 
know? Why, I am as rich again as he is, and have a much 
better right. So I resolved to write to Pitt and tell him so. 
I wrote, and was made a peer the following week.” In the 
same spirit the fact that A, who has plundered the public 
successfully, or B, who has sat on the Treasury Bench for a 
certain period without public disgrace is made a peer, has 
reactions. At once C or D, with similar qualifications, 
begins to ask why he, too, should not be a peer, and eventually 
he finds a minister pliant enough to accept the argument 
that what has been may very well be again. This is the 
real explanation of some of the promotions which astonish 
and scandalize the more simple elements in the nation. 
But a life peer would be made for a definite reason—that 
of supporting the Government of the day in the House of 
Lords, or of giving kudos to that Government by accepting 
from it a life peerage on account of public eminence. There 
is only one argument against a decision to cease altogether 
to confer life peerages. It may be pleaded that hospitals 
and other charities would suffer, were it known that even 
a million could not purchase an “honour.” That is a risk 
which might be taken. In course of time we might evolve 
a race of men willing to give for the sake of giving. If so, 
so much the better. And as for the “‘ great oaks that shade 
a country,” has not Lord Privy Seal assured us that oak is 
going out of date and that steel or cement do just as well? 


H. T. KemBatt Cook 
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JOHN NICHOLSON—A SUPERMAN 


Lorp Roberts used often to say that the greatest thunder- 
bolt of war he had ever seen or could imagine was John 
Nicholson. 

Being anxious to get some account of his schooldays at 
Dungannon Royal School, he requested an Ulster friend to 
ascertain some particulars about Nicholson at that time. 
The friend at length found an old gentleman who stated that 
he had been in Nicholson’s form in Dungannon and was able 
to tell many thrilling stories of their schooldays. Unfor- 
tunately it was afterwards discovered that the gentleman’s 
imagination was of a most expansive character—so much so 
that he was known in his county as “ Lying Willy.” His 
stories were found without foundation, were wholly un- 
corroborated, and had to be discarded. At the close of 1830 
Alexander Nicholson, M.D., died in Dublin; he was an 
Ulsterman, who had practised for several years there with 
great success. He died of a fever caught in the course of 
his professional duties at the age of 37. He left a widow and 
seven young children—two daughters and five sons—in poor 
circumstances. The eldest of the sons was John Nicholson, 
who was born on December 11, 1822, and was eight years 
old at the time of his father’s death. His mother had been 
Clara Hogg, of Lisburn. Her brother, James Hogg, in 1809 
went to seek his fortune in the dominions of the East India 
Company. He had been educated in Trinity College, 
Dublin. He rapidly became a most successful advocate at 
the Calcutta Bar. Returning to England in 1839, he 
entered Parliament as member for Honiton, and then became 
a director of the East India Company and a baronet. Later 
his son was elevated to the peerage as Lord Magheramorne. 
Lord Hailsham, the Lord Chancellor of England in the last 
Conservative Government, is a kinsman. 

When John was three years of age, his mother going 


suddenly into a room found him engaged in a furious con- | 
flict with some invisible adversary, whom he declared to be | 


the devil. When sufficiently advanced in years and intelli- 
gence, he was sent to the Royal School, Dungannon, of which 
Dr. Darley, afterwards Bishop of Kilmore, was then head 
master. John was fond of experimenting in gunpowder during 
his vacations, and on one occasion a considerable quantity 
exploded and almost led to the loss of his eyesight. When he 
had completed his sixteen years, his uncle, Sir James Weir 
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Hogg, obtained for him a cadetship in the Bengal Infantry, 
and he was thereupon appointed to serve in the 27th Sepoy 
Regiment at Ferozpore—a somewhat important frontier 
station, as even at that period the Russian advance in Asia 
occasioned much apprehension in the minds of the Court of 
Directors and the Home Government. There was consider- 
able unrest among the Sikhs, and the treacherous Afghans 
required constant attention. At this time Nicholson was a 
tall stripling of eighteen, six feet three inches in height, of 
great bodily strength and remarkable manly beauty; none 
of his portraits do his appearance anything approaching 
justice. Like the Lawrences, he and the other Ulster men 
serving in India had been brought up in the strict Evangelical 
System prevalent in the north of Ireland at that time. 

The 27th Regiment formed the garrison of Ghasnee in 
Afghanistan. Through some blundering it was cut off from 
its base and was attacked by an immense force of Afghans. 
The reinforcements despatched were unable to get near it. 
The troops for some time held the city, but the inhabitants 
undermined the walls and admitted the enemy. The regi- 
ment then withdrew into the citadel, where they held out 
resolutely till their supplies were exhausted and they were 
obliged to capitulate. An agreement was signed with the 
Afghan leaders, by which they promised safe conduct over 
the frontier. Quarters were found for the troops in the 
town, but soon after they were treacherously attacked by the 
enemy who fired the houses. Nicholson and his companions 
dug a hole in the wall of their house with bayonets and were 
able to join Colonel Palmer, unperceived by the savages 
around them. But the situation was desperate, and the 
commanding officer being obliged to come to terms with the 
enemy undertook to surrender the arms of his men, on 
condition that they were to be treated honourably and 
conducted in safety to Cabul. Nicholson, when ordered to 
make his company lay down their arms, was seized with 
berserker fury and drove the enemy thrice beyond the walls 
at the point of the bayonet. Finally he burst into tears 
when obliged to give up his sword. The prisoners, after 
enduring much privation, were rescued by the armies of 
General Pollock and General Nott, who succeeded in forcing 
their way to Cabul. During Nicholson’s captivity his 
younger brother Alexander had gone out to India and had 
marched with his regiment into Afghanistan. In a rear- 
guard action he was killed, and his brother had the terrible 
experience of unexpectedly recognizing his dead body. 
Then followed the Sikh wars with much fierce fighting. On 
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one occasion Nicholson found himself in the presence of a 
mutinous regiment; going right into the midst of them, his 
extraordinary personality overawed them, and within an 
hour the native commander tendered his submission and 
offered to march anywhere at the British officer’s commands, 

His influence over his own men was extraordinary; they 
endured terrible sufferings by his long and rapid marches and 
countermarches without a murmur. He never spared him- 
self, he was always first in the saddle and in the front of the 
fight. He was insensible to the calls of hunger, thirst, or 
fatigue, was absolutely regardless of danger and seemed to 
live a charmed life. It was at this time that the native troops 
began to believe that there was something supernatural 
about him, and ultimately they were certain that Captain 
Nicholson was a god. If his men were guilty of plundering 
or maltreating the civil population, he was merciless in his 
punishments, but the conquered enemy were always to their 
astonishment treated with the utmost generosity. When the 
battle fury seized him he sometimes rode his horses to death. 
He had a great love of children, who were always singularly 
attracted by him; to all women he was gentleness itself. 
Having been now ten years in India he felt an intense desire 
to return home on leave and see his devoted mother. His 
journey was attended with some adventures. When at 
Constantinople he took part in an unsuccessul enterprise for 
the delivery of Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, who found 
an asylum in Turkish territory from the wrath of the 
Austrians. During his furlough tour he amassed consider- 
able knowledge from observation of the continental military 
systems; he was much impressed by the merits of the Prussian 
needle-gun, but failed to convince the military chiefs of the 
value of a weapon which fifteen years later altered the 
balance of power in Europe and the armament of every 
army. Soon after his return to India he was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab, and for five years worked 
as an administrative officer. The results were marvellous; 
the force of his character and the justice of his rule com- 
pelled a wild and lawless race to walk in the paths of peace 
and order. The belief in his supernatural personality 
rapidly extended. A brotherhood of Fakirs abandoned all 
forms of Asiatic Monachism and commenced the worship of 
*“ Nikalsain.”’ The cult still continues in India. Nothing so 


infuriated the God-fearing Ulsterman as this idolatry. | 


When the “ Nikalsainers”’ approached to worship him, he 
had them seized and soundly flogged, but the sect remained 


as devoted as ever. After his death some of them dug their | 
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own graves and killed themselves. One of them said that 
there was no use in living in a world that no longer held 
“ Nikalsain.”” When the mutiny broke out in May 1857, 
Nicholson, who was a man of fertile resources, at once came 
to the fore with suggestions of vital importance. He had 
with him in the Punjab men of the right stamp—Cotton, 
Edwards, Chamberlain, and John Lawrence. His suggestion 
of the movable column was heartily approved of and carried 
into execution without delay. Lawrence and Nicholson 
clearly saw that the salvation of India depended on an early 
recapture of Delhi, which they insisted should be effected 
at any cost. The disarming of the suspected regiments was 
a delicate business in which Nicholson took a leading part. 
As Brigadier he was appointed to the command of the 
movable column, and in that capacity performed feats that 
are almost incredible. Sometimes when laid low by fever, 
on hearing of some critical happening, he would rise and 
remain in the saddle for many hours. On one occasion, 
when approaching the encampment of a large body of 
native infantry, they suddenly broke out and fled to the 
hills. They were pursued by cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
but were soon far ahead. Then Nicholson, with a handful 
of Sowars, like an avenging angel, hurled himself on the 
route of a thousand mutineers. Although they fought with 
the utmost determination, they broke before his charge and 
scattered over the country. He was twenty hours in the 
saddle under a burning sun and is believed to have traversed 
seventy miles, using his deadly sword all the time. In the 
case of regiments that had mutinied but had not murdered 
their officers, he was all on the side of mercy, but in the case 
of those who had killed their officers and English women and 
children he was absolutely merciless. Nothing excited him 
more than the story of the Sialkot mutiny. A handful of 
English lay at the mercy of the mutineers. When they rose 
they murdered every white man and woman who crossed 
their path, from the brave old Brigadier to the two doctors, 
the chaplain, his wife and child. Then in the afternoon the 
bloodstained rebels marched away towards the Rave, laden 
with plunder. But vengeance was coming. Nicholson was 
Sure that these mutineers would make for Godraspur, a 
station they desired to plunder, whence after getting the 
2nd Irregular cavalry to join them, they intended to make 
for Delhi. The mutineers had two days’ start and Godraspur 
was forty-four miles away. Nicholson therefore decided to 
reach that station in a single forced march. To attempt such 
a feat with European infantry in the hottest month of the 
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year in less than twenty hours seemed madness. But un- 
dismayed Nicholson led out his small force on July 10th. 
In the hot part of the afternoon a halt was sounded beside 
a grove of trees, that the overworn soldiers might snatch 
an hour’s rest beneath its cool shade. Nicholson, eager to 
press on, had taken this step with great reluctance. One of 
his officers, on awaking, inquired for the general, but could 
not find him among the sleepers; then he saw him in the 
middle of the hot dusty road, sitting bolt upright on his 
horse, in the full glare of the blazing July sun, waiting like 
a sentinel for the moment when the march might be resumed. 
At last it was over; the column had reached Godraspur— 
forty-four miles in eighteen hours—one of the most wonder- 
ful marches on record. Next morning he learned that the 
enemy were crossing the river by a ford. He did not oppose 
the crossing, as he desired to prevent their escaping by 
breaking southward. At last getting in touch he delivered 
his attack in two lines; for a time they stood well, and many 
of them advanced boldly up to the guns. But finally they 
gave way and were speeding back to the river leaving many 
dead. Some of them made their way to an island in the 
swollen stream, where they planted a twelve-pounder gun. 
The British loss had been small, but some of the soldiers died 
from sheer exhaustion. Next day two large boats were 
brought down from the ferries up the river, and some of 
the infantry were rowed over. A charge on the battery was 
led by Nicholson himself; rushing on the man who worked 
the gun, with one stroke of his terrible sword he clove 
him literally in two. The work was soon over, and the 
murderous Sialkot brigade—over a thousand strong—was 
absolutely destroyed. Then with his victorious force he 
advanced to Delhi. The news of his arrival spread 
throughout the camp, and all believed that this wonderful 
man was in himself equivalent to an army—a kind of 
elemental force. There he met many of his old comrades— 
Coke, Taylor, Chamberlain, Roberts—the last two on the 
sick list through wounds. The Delhi rebels were aware 
that a powerful siege train had left Ferospur under a weak 
escort. It was learned at the British camp that a large 
force of the mutineers had marched out of Delhi for the 
purpose of intercepting it, and cutting off supplies from 
the army on the ridge. Nicholson was ordered to go 
out and deal with this force. On August 25th, at the 
head of two thousand five hundred troops and sixteen guns, 
he set out. It proved a most difficult march; the roads were 
quagmires and the soldiers had to struggle through swamps, 
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in which the guns sometimes stuck fast up to their axles, 
before reaching the village of Nanglui. Finding the enemy 
in position, in a line two miles in length, he determined to 
attack before night. After some rounds from his guns the 
bugles sounded the advance. The infantry sprang forward— 
Nicholson leading the way under a heavy fire of guns and 
musketry. In a few minutes the enemy’s serai was stormed 
and the battery taken. Emerging from the serai, the 
infantry formed up and sweeping along the rear of the posi- 
tion captured all the guns. The victory was brilliant and 
complete; in less than an hour after a long day’s toilsome 
march, Nicholson had routed five or six thousand disciplined 
sepoys, strongly posted and covered by the fire of thirteen 
guns, capturing all their stores and baggage with the loss 
of only two officers, twenty-three men, and sixty wounded. 
This was the hardest blow yet struck at the Delhi mutineers. 
When the month of September was reached, the enterprising 
officers on the ridge began to lose confidence in their com- 
mander, General Wilson, who was in bad health. He was 
known to be hesitating and threatening a withdrawal. To 
Nicholson this meant the loss of India. He determined to 
depose Wilson and transfer the command to Chamberlain. 
This extreme step, however, was not required; the assault 
was ordered to take place at dawn on September 14th. 
Nicholson was selected to fill the post of honour and of 
danger. When the heavy guns of the siege train were got 
into action, everything was ready for the great assault. 
Nicholson had obtained his heart’s desire—to lead the attack 
and command the column of pursuit after the fall of the 
city. He made the most careful preparations; he studied 
every yard of the ground, visited every battery, breastwork, 
and post, and at night, though not on duty, he would ride 
round the outer line of the sentries to see that they were 
on the alert and to bring to notice any point not duly pro- 
vided for. At last the eventful day arrived, and before day- 
break three thousand infantry were drawn up before the 
ridge in three columns, headed by Nicholson, awaiting the 
signal for the advance. At the head of the column moved 
the explosion party, of two engineer officers, three sapper 
sergeants, and a bugler to sound the advance when the gates 
had been blown in. 

The bugle sounded and the troops rushed forward. 
Nicholson strode on unhurt and unheeding. In a few 
minutes the stormers were in the ditch; planting their ladders 
in the fallen masonry and clambering over the breaches. With 
a wild cheer they drove the rebels before them. An hour 
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later the worn-out troops staggered on, advancing up a lane 
in spite of a murderous fire of rifles and grape. Nicholson 
called on his fusiliers to charge through the lane; they did 
their utmost but were checked. The streets were swarming 
and the windows were alive with the enemy. Nicholson 
with his face to his troops and his back to the sepoys, waving 
his sword, called on his men to follow. But that stately 
figure became an easy mark. A rebel marksman from a 
window of a house took a steady aim at him, and he was 
shot through the chest. He was picked up and carried back 
to the camp. On the way they met Roberts, who managed 
to get men and a sergeant to take him direct to the field 
hospital. It was the most terrible moment in all Roberts’ 
eventful life; and it happened that it was the last he was to 
see of his beloved hero, as he was never admitted to his 
bedside. When Nicholson arrived at the field hospital, 
another doolie was set down by his side; its occupant was 
his brother Charles, whose arm, shattered in the assault, had 
just been amputated. It was a piteous sight to see the two 
noble brothers lying helplessly side by side. John Nicholson 
lingered on for several days, full of resolution, and insisted 
on hearing how matters went on in the city. When Wilson 
heard that there were nearly two thousand killed and 
wounded he began to talk of retiring to the ridge. When 
this was told to the dying man his eyes blazed and he shouted, 
““Thank God, I have still strength left to shoot him if 
necessary.” He actually pulled himself together to dictate 
a message to John Lawrence, imploring him to depose 
Wilson and appoint Chamberlain in his place. The next 
day the struggle went on, the engineers sapping their way 
from house to house. Gradually the troops carried one 
strong position after another, until on the morning of the 
2lst, a grand salute from the guns proclaimed that Delhi 
was once more in British hands. The hero’s great work. was 
done and he could now die in peace. He passed away on the 
morning of September 23rd in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age. He was buried without pomp on the morning of the 
24th, and over his remains a large slab of marble was erected, 
on which a few simple words were inscribed. When the 
rumour of his death was circulated, men could not credit it. 
The natives believed that he was immortal, and the English 
could not realize that such a catastrophe had fallen on their 
race. A wail went up from one end of India to the other. 
Sir John Lawrence, the man of iron, burst into tears on 
reading the telegram. ‘Trafalgar was dearly purchased and 
so, indeed, was Delhi. Nicholson is believed to have fore- 
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seen that some sacrifice of this kind was his destiny, and 
had never contemplated marriage or a settled home. He 
was by no means free from faults, as he always sorrowfully 
admitted. He had an imperious temper, and was hardly 
tolerant of even reasonable control, but our race has never 
produced another so noble, so generous, and yet so modest. 
Queen Victoria announced that he would have received 
from her the highest honours, and the Company voted an 
annuity of £500 per annum to that grand and noble woman, 
his mother, a very modest acknowledgement of her son’s 
invaluable services. Wonderful ballads, usually in Punjabi 
and other dialects, were sung about him in Delhi and else- 
where, in which Queen Victoria is described as weeping with 
Nicholson’s mother and decking her guest with a priceless 
necklet, taken from her own neck. Legends about him still 
continue to circulate. A chief recently explained to his 
friend: “To this day our women at night wake trembling 
and saying they hear the tramp of Nikalsain’s war-horse.”’ 
It is not altogether a memory of fear, for he was loved by the 
natives as well as feared. Caring nothing for money, he 
spent a great deal on others and little on himself. He had 
a genius for friendship and was beloved by the Lawrences, 
Edwards, Chamberlain, Cotton, and particularly by Lord 
Roberts, his staff officer, who used to say of him: “ He always 
knew what to do and how to do it—he was the beau-ideal 
of a soldier and a gentleman.” 

Many people in these days think that the Indian mutiny 
was an affair of trained British soldiers operating against 
savages. It was far otherwise; the Sepoy army was a 
formidable and wonderful force, composed of men belonging 
to the most warlike races, and admirably disciplined. They 
were nearly always ready to face the bayonet, and were 
expert riflemen and gunners. The worst enemy the British 
had to deal with was the climate; the infantry had some- 
times to march thirty or forty miles under a blazing summer 
sun, and many of them dropped dead of exhaustion. In 
the opinion of those really acquainted with the facts, India 
was saved to the British Crown by the Lawrences and John 
Nicholson; had these great men not been there, it is almost 
certain that this vast country would have passed out of British 
hands. They were nobly assisted by others of the highest 
courage and capacity, but to these men from the North of 
Ireland, the supreme glory of the achievement must in all 
justice be awarded. It was no doubt of them or men of 
their race that the late Lord Rosebery was thinking when, at 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute in 1911, he used these 
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memorable words: “I love the Highlander, and I love the 
Lowlander, but when I come to the branch of our race that 
has been grafted on the Ulster stem, I take off my hat with 
veneration and awe. They are, I believe, the toughest, the 
most dominant, the most irresistible race that exists in the 
universe at this moment.” 
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ANTI-PARLIAMENTARIANISM ON 
THE CLYDE 


THE Clyde is famous for ships and Mr. Maxton. To a 
Sassenach the Clyde conjures up seething mobs of un- 
employed shipwrights electing the I.L.P. and stoning Tories. 

And I, a Sassenach, returned from those wild parts, am 
hotly tempted to tell these stirring tales to the other Sas- 
senachs. But I shall be firm with myself and tell the most 
important thing about the Clyde. 

Riot never came to our constituency. The candidate 
was popular, and the audience gave him and his friends a 
good hearing, until the speakers grew dull. They would 
not suffer the professionals from the Central Office thus 
patiently; for them pandemonium was for ever bubbling 
and at last bursting forth, not to die again. 

The speech over, the serious business of the meeting 
began. Even during his own address, the speaker would 
be uncomfortably aware that he was but postponing the 
evil hour and stoking up the furnace. If it be true that 
wild animals are momentarily subdued by the power of 
the human eye, then in that predicament there must be 
the same sense of mere postponement. The voice ends, the 
ideas are already ended, and the meeting is upon you. 

“Mr. Speaker, sir, do you agree that it is a monstrous 
iniquity that widows should be robbed of their pensions— 
and are they not utterly inadequate?—at the very time 
when they most need them, and when the Tory Government 
is spending more on war than in 1914?” 

“‘How does the speaker justify a present of rate relief 
to Coats who made a million and a quarter profits last 
year, when the Glasgow Infirmary ... ?” 

“The speaker is against nationalization. How does he 
explain the success of the Ontario Electrification Scheme, 
under which electricity is supplied in Canada far below that 
which is generated from the same Niagara Falls and supplied 
by private enterprise to New York State? And how does 
he explain in London... ?” 

“Then how is it that the Canadian National Railways 
compete successfully with the Canadian Pacific Railways? ”’ 
“Why did the Tories steal the milk?’’ (Applause.) 

“Ts it just—I want a straight answer—that a cat must 
be kept at 5s. a week, and a child at 2s.? Answer me 
that!” (‘‘ There is no obligation to keep a cat.” Uproar.) 
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“There is no obligation to have a child, Mr. Speaker. It’s 
a sin to have a child if you can’t keep it.” (‘It’s a sin 
we have often to condone.’ The audience are now not 
sure whose side they are on. Respite.) 

“Is it by instructions from the Tory Government that 
persons are distributing anonymously at church doors a 
pamphlet purporting to show that Cardinal Bourne exhorts 
Catholics to vote against the Labour Party?” (A hush. 
Then uproar. Hoarse Irish shouts. The meeting is off 
again.) 

But outside in the street or at odd times in the quieter 
afternoons you discover the university of politics that the 
Clyde has become. Even at the height of question-time 
you feel those people are all in dead earnest and intellectually 
honest. The Scots follow ideas as the English follow men. 
Their knowledge of all shades of Socialism is complete. 
Misfortune since the war has given them ample leisure, and 
they take to politics as others take to drink. And it is 
these people, saturated with years of thinking, reading, and 
talking Socialism and the other doctrines beyond, that the 
Unionist Party solemnly visits at the irregular seasons of 
election and sprinkles with pamphlets and hastily concocted 
speeches. Years of thorough and fanatical education are 
attacked with a little spate of oratory and “literature” 
which spurts up a month or so before the election and dries 
up finally on polling-day. for the rest of the time the 
constituency is regarded as a black spot not to be redeemed 
—until the next election when another unsuccessful candi- 
date will be congratulated on a “splendid” or “‘ plucky ” 
fight. If there is any intellectual basis to Unionism, and 
if it is capable of being maintained before the intellectual 
onslaught of the Clydesiders, then it will find among them 
the same practical support that at present goes to other 
gospels. It must be preached year in and year out as 
other political theories have been preached, until it is 
understood and championed by local genius, not merely 
proclaimed in emergency like martial law. Then there will 
be no need in Unionist candidates of pluck or splendour; 
only competence. 

For in this university of the streets without premises 
(or as the Americans would say “ plant”), every opinion 
is tolerated as long as its exponent appears to understand 
it himself. These Athenians are for ever wanting to hear 
or to tell some new thing; especially to tell. The one 
desideratum is a good argument. We were invited into one 
house to argue with a family, who told us at once they 
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were voting against us, but they simply wanted to dispute 
a point in a speech they had heard. 

People even took a proprietary interest in other people’s 
opinions, desiring them to be expressed with the maximum 
effect. I was told that the best way to attack the Labour 
Party was to go to the extreme, who knew their weak 
spots. And in this and other ways I came to know the 
Anti-Parliamentarians. 

They are among the most intelligent people in Glasgow. 
They believe, as their name says, that Parliament stands 
in the way of progress. They do not all call themselves 
by this label, but they are in general agreement. Their 
organ is The Commune. Their prophet is Aldred. And 
their enemy is the Labour Party. 

I have never met Aldred. His books and his followers 
show him to be a man of first-rate intelligence with a tireless 
capacity for compiling inconvenient information. His book, 
Government by Labour, leads off with a quotation from 
Ramsay MacDonald to the effect that Parliament is no good 
to Labour. Aldred then addresses himself to ‘“‘ Labour in 
Office: a Record.” 

“Ramsay MacDonald,” he starts, ‘‘ became the first 
‘Labour’ Premier of Great Britain and formed his ad- 
ministration of pale pinks—in place without power—on 
January 22, 1924.” Then follows a general onslaught, 
terminating abruptly with: ‘‘The Parliamentarians were 
ably assisted by A. J. Cook in this pretence.” Aldred has 
a grand way of alluding to the rest of Great Britain as 
“parliamentarians,” as if they were some obscure sect. Of 
such stuff are heroes made. It is the courage of the Jews 
in dismissing the rest of the earth as uncircumcised. 

“ Anti-Parliamentarians have something to say on the 
subject of a General Election and the importance of a 
Labour Government, its integrity and worth.” And say it 
they do. This is no flap-doodle. For turn the page and 
immediately ‘‘ Here is what Anti-Parliamentarians have to 
say,” in fourteen crisp paragraphs. 

The first gives the style of the ‘‘ Labour’ Government 
as grand as “any other Capitalist Government.” The 
second enumerates the I.L.P. promise to forgo reparations, 
the further promise in the Election programme of the 
Labour Party to revise the Versailles Treaty, especially 
reparations and debts, and MacDonald’s endorsement in 
office of the old capitalist policy of reparations. The third 
discusses the five cruisers chiefly, at the expense of poor 
Mr. Snowden (who appears to have made a lot of incon- 
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venient utterances) and Mr. Ammon who announced them, 
and “‘had been a conscientious objector during the war, 
but claimed exemption from military service on trade 
union grounds, and voted for the death penalty on soldiers 
in April 1924!” This death penalty provides a devastating 
fourth paragraph, as the Labour Party appear to vote for 
it in office and against it both before and after. 

In the tenth and eleventh paragraphs Mr. Wheatley is 
effectively handled, for cutting down unemployment relief 
in Sheffield, for “‘ the evictions fiasco,” and for the Wheatley 
Housing Scheme. ‘‘ What did the Labour Government do? 
On March 31st it introduced a Bill to prohibit the eviction 
of the unemployed. By a series of retreats it reached the 
stage on April 7th of declaring that no one should be evicted 
until he had ‘reasonable time’ to apply for relief. As 
this was the position hitherto, it proposed no change, and 
the Bill was thrown out.” 

The twelfth paragraph shows the Labour Government 
did nothing to raise the school age. 

The fourteenth and final paragraph quotes Ramsay 
MacDonald writing in 1908, “‘ not class consciousness but 
community consciousness.” So the unhappy Mr. Mac- 
Donald, whose oratory has indeed carried him to many 
available sites, is first quoted as the extremist fallen from 
grace, and last as the man who was never extreme. 

The further points complete, the Labour Ministry are 
examined individually and described, largely by each other! 
Next a typical debate is reported and analysed relentlessly. 
Then Forward is badly caught out over a list of Tory 
Members who voted for the Death Penalty in 1926: Mr. 
Aldred brutally adds the names of those Socialists who 
voted for it in 1924, and raps Mr. Thomas Johnson (and 
his Forward colleagues) smartly over the knuckles for 
dishonesty. It is comfortable for a mild Tory often and 
easily frighted by the terrors of Forward thus to hear those 
in front cry Forward and those behind cry ‘“ Fraud!” 

However, the men of the Clyde, and not Mr. Aldred, 
were my instructors. It took long to find the structure of 
their beliefs; for their minds are so abundant with ideas, 
and their reading runs off with them so incontinently, that 
they can with difficulty be constrained to tread one path. 
But it seems that an Anti-Parliamentarian has first to get 
men to see the futility of Parliament, and until then little 
of value can be done. Their programme has thus an appear- 
ance of impracticality. Their ideal is Socialism (not 
nationalization). They desire the administration of industry 
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by the workers, not merely state-ownership. And the 
factory will be the constituency of the State. The attain- 
ment of their ideal requires some form of violence. Some 
of them await a war between England and America, in 
which capitalism will finally smash itself up. That will be 
their starting-point. I asked what they proposed to do in 
the (fanciful) event of this war not occurring for another 
six months. They would simply prepare people’s minds. 
Palliatives were no good. Others of them would provide 
the violence themselves—a mild form would be the General 
Strike. And here they see the chief manifestation of the 
positive harm of the Labour Party. For not only is it 
futile, not only does it confuse the issue with palliatives, 
but. actually when the pinch comes a Labour Government 
will range itself against the workers. 

They do not appear interested in individual cases, these 
Anti-Parliamentarians. They will not be distracted from 
the main issue by consideration for one man. They are 
idealists, they are not concerned in caring for people who 
want attention in the interim. They do not believe (as we 
all secretly do) that the whole of history is an interim 
administered under temporary measures. 


C. S. Matcotm BRERETON 


THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF 
THE NORMANS 


WHEN, two years ago, the celebrations of the nine hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of William I brought the Norman 
Conquest to mind, newspapers and after-dinner speakers 
discoursed on the wisdom and valour of the great Duke 
and his followers; on the political sagacity, the business 
capacity, the adventurous spirit, and the organizing powers 
of the Normans; and it was generally implied that all that 
was worth having in our line of kings and in our English 
race came from the Norman Conquest, and not from the 
sensual, thick-headed ‘‘ Saxons’? whom they conquered, of 
whom the less said the better. Then how is it that the 
Normans disappeared as a race as quickly in England as 
they did in France, Sicily, and Palestine, while the English 
race, which lived in England four hundred years before 
William set foot at Pevensey, lives there still? 

Thanks to the Sagas, we know much of what the Normans 
were like before they left their Scandinavian home—a simple 
race, good farmers when they were not engaged in piracy 
or blood feuds, with a high standard of family life and much 
equality between the sexes, kindly to their servants, generous 
in gifts and hospitality. The Volsung Saga, the greatest 
story in the world as Morris calls it, shows them not without 
heroic ideals of duty and faithfulness and the reverence of 
both man and woman for the marriage bond. But what 
happened to their simple virtues when they settled in 
France and took over Latin Christianity and civilization, 
and made a magnificent business of both? To William of 
Malmesbury they are “the fiercest people in the world,” 
cruel, lustful, greedy beyond all others. Their power lies 
in their strength and restless energy. They are the builders 
of the British Empire, painting the map red in the blood 
of their victims; the captains of her industry, gathering 
their wealth by grinding the faces of the poor; the patriots 
who fought for liberty as long as it paid. That in the main 
the British Empire has stood for righteousness and the 
freeing of the oppressed; that the horrors of industrial wealth- 
getting have been acknowledged ere it is too late; that men 
have been found to lay down their lives for freedom— 
these facts can hardly be due to a race where we must hunt 
with a microscope for a saint, a mystic, a reformer, a scholar, 
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a poet. Yet there have been saints, reformers, mystics, 
scholars, poets in England from 1066 onwards, out of all 
proportion to her size and population. It needs but a hasty 
reading of history to find them in England during the four 
hundred years when a terror-struck Church was praying, 
“From the fury of the Northmen, good Lord, deliver us.” 
‘““Where there is no vision, the people perisheth.” The 
Normans perished, but the English remained. The despised 
“ Anglo-Saxon ”’ swallowed up the militarist power. 

In the seventh century there was raised at Ruthwell in 
Dumfriesshire, then part of the Anglian kingdom of North- 
umbria, a lofty cross in stone, on which may still be read 
some lines of our first known English religious poem, the 
whole poem, The Dream of the Rood, being in the Vercelli 
Book. After the way of English literature to make the inani- 
mate speak, the Cross tells its own story, from its growth 
as a tree to its raising upon Calvary. 


Then the young Warrior, 
He God Almighty, 
Mounted the gallows high, 
Bold before many 

When He was minded 
Mankind to redeem, 


In the story of our redemption the Englishman saw victory 
in defeat, the Cross as a throne. Again, in Cynewulf’s 
great poem, Christ, in the Exeter Book, where, enlarging 
upon a verse in the Song of Songs, the poet sings of God 
leaping upon the mountains, after the leap into the Maiden’s 
womb, and into the manger at Bethlehem: 


The third leap was 
The rush of Heaven’s King, when he mounted the Rood, 
The Father, the Comforter. 


At Romsey Abbey and at the little church of Daglingworth 
in Gloucestershire, rough roods, carved long before the 
Conquest, tell the same story in the dignity of the Figure; 
no dying Christ, but a victorious King. In the words of 
the old French hymn for the fifth Sunday in Lent: 


Among the nations, God, saith he, 
Hath reigned and triumphed from the Tree. 


Even the heathen Englishman seemed to have some inkling 
of this thought. Old Penda, the villain of Church his- 
tories, dying in battle at the age of eighty, was dying for 
the old gods. In the Lament of Deor, where the singer 
weeps for his lost happiness, he comforts himself with the 
VOL. XCIII 58 
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thought of other great sufferers who endured till things 
came right, and each verse ends: 


That overpassed, this also may. 
While the half-heathen Wanderer concludes: 


Good is he who troth holdeth, nor shall never too swiftly 
A warrior loose his bosom’s grief, but first he shall know the good 
That stoutly he may right it. 


To-day we say that an Englishman never knows when 
he is beaten, another way of putting the same thing, so 
that the patient endurance of the Saxon, lit by the vision 
of the Anglian, gave in the eleventh century to the English 
race a strength of soul that no Dane or Norman could do 
more than shake before they fell before it. 

Though we decry the Anglo-Saxon (even to depriving 
him of the name of English by which he was known to all 
the world), the Dark Ages—the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries—were lit by light from England alone. What 
country has so beautiful a story of conversion, told by that 
first and perhaps greatest of her historians, Bede? Here 
we read, not of conversion by the sword, but of Edwin of 
Northumbria and his Witan choosing the new faith; of 
the noble abbess Hilda and the herdsman-poet Caedmon; 
of the Anglian Cuthbert carrying on the work of the Celt 
Aidan, as friends of the good kings Oswy and Oswald. 
Scholar in mind and poet at heart was Bede, telling how 
his race had turned to Christ and kept to the Faith, in words 
that still go straight to the heart. The poet Cynewulf and 
the unknown author of the Dream of the Rood were probably 
Northumbrians too, and from Northumbria the torch was 
first carried to the dark forests of old Saxony by Willibord, 
educated at an Irish monastery under Egbert, its North- 
umbrian abbot, so that the Anglian kingdom was already 
repaying its debt to Ireland. Later, Winfrith of Crediton 
went forth from Wessex, a true missionary bishop, going 
axe in hand to cut down the sacred trees of his yet heathen 
cousins in Germany, under his name of Boniface, and 
sending home again and again for more missionaries, men 
and women, to come and help him. Aldhelm of Malmesbury 
was famous throughout the learned world, and when Charle- 
magne would teach his savage, ignorant Franks, he sent 
for Alcuin from York, for no such teacher was to be found 


elsewhere. In another century and another part of the | 


country, King Edmund of East Anglia, of blameless life, gave 
himself up that his people might not suffer vainly from 
the Danes whom he could no longer withstand, proving his 
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own faith and courage by dying a martyr’s death in long- 
drawn-out agony. At that time Alfred was on the throne, 
the father, teacher, ruler, and protector of his people, the 
finest flower of the English race, as William the Conqueror 
was the finest flower of the Normans; and from Alfred 
sprang a line of kings as wise, as strong, as capable, as any 
that have held a crown from father to son—Edward the 
Elder and his sister the Lady of the Mercians, Edward’s 
sons, Athelstan, Edmund, and Edred, his grandson Edgar. 
When the early fervour of the English Church was waning, 
it was restored by the great Dunstan, and throughout those 
centuries England alone of the nations produced both 
scholarship and vernacular literature. It is but ignorance 
which makes us treat with contempt those first ages of our 
national life. 

Had it all gone by the eleventh century? The dawn of 
those hundred years, under Ethelred, one of the worst of 
our kings, though not as bad as John, is painful reading 
indeed. Yet even Ethelred could have as sons Edmund 
Tronside, who in a few months changed the fate of England 
by his courage and amazing vigour, and Edward the Con- 
fessor, who, little as we owe to him as a king, at least showed 
that a man could wear a crown and yet be a chaste and 
merciful man. Also it was under Ethelred that the battle 
of Maldon was fought and made into a song—a song where 
defeat and even the disgrace of some Englishmen was acknow- 
ledged, but where valour and loyalty redeemed the failure, as 
it did later on at Hastings. In this noble song, Brihtnoth, 
leader of the English, thankfully remembers the joys of life 
as > commends his parting soul to his merciful Creator; 
an 

Dunnere spake then, a humble churl, 
Shook his spear, cried above all, 
Bade each man avenge Brihtnoth; 


He in the host who thinks to avenge the lord 
Can waver never nor mourn for life. 


And as they all perish together: 


Thought shall be the harder, heart the keener, 
Courage the greater, as our might lessens. 

Here lies our leader, all hewn down, 

The brave man in the dust. May he mourn for ever 
Who now thinks to turn from the warplay! 

Old in age am I; I will not hence. 

By my lord will I die, our lord dearly loved. 


Even Ethelred could not sap the English spirit; but 
after Ethelred came Canute, and forty years of peace, 
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a strange contrast to the Continent, where the Church 
with difficulty enforced the Truce of God that the wretched 
peasantry might for half each week cultivate their fields 
without being slaughtered. Not for the last time in 
their history have the English neglected their defences in 
peace-time, relying for such border wars as were under- 
taken on that magnificent body of trained soldiers, the 
house-carles, of whom it was said that every warrior was 
the equal of any two other men. These house-carles, all 
Englishmen or Danes, died nearly to a man with their 
leader at Hastings, when the indiscipline of the raw national 
levy, the fyrd, exposed their flanks through the success of 
William’s ruse of feigned flight. Thus England was left 
without a fortress, without a leader, since there was no 
rallying-point but the Etheling Edgar, a boy of twelve. 
Even so, the nation did not yield with its Witan, but each 
revolt, all planned and carried out haphazard, was crushed 
by William with increasing barbarity, and the laws of 
Englishry and the curfew helped to fix the yoke more 
harshly on the necks of the conquered. Rather to their utter 
want of political wisdom should the fall be ascribed than to 
their sins, as William of Malmesbury ascribes it, writing 
under Henry I, and regarding an overwhelming disaster, 
as men have always done despite Our Lord’s words of those 
on whom fell the tower of Siloam, as proof of the Divine 
wrath. 

The English nation became a byword to its conquerors— 
‘“*Do you take me for an Englishman?’’ was a common 
gibe—yet its soul lived. It was an English army that the 
Etheling Edgar led, by permission of William Rufus, to 
put his nephew upon the Scottish throne, and the fierce 
Celtic levies fell before it at one blow. The next year the 
Etheling was leading Anglo-Norman reinforcements to the 
first Crusade, and with him went one whom William of 
Malmesbury calls “a most valiant knight,’’ Robert the 
Englishman, son of Godwine of Winchester. When King 
Baldwin of Jerusalem, by an act of chivalrous folly, got 
himself shut up in the tower of Ramleh with a few of his 
followers, and the whole Saracen force swarming over the 
plain around it, this man, to save king and kingdom, by his 
single sword cut a path right through the enemy; but whilst he 
made a lane for the King’s escape, he was himself captured, 
was laid in chains, and taken to “ Babylon,” and there, 
‘when he refused to.deny Christ, was placed as a mark in 
the middle of the market-place, and, being transfixed with 
darts, died there a martyr.” Other Englishmen gave 4 
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good, if less heroic, account of themselves. King Baldwin 
was carried to safety at Joppa on the ship of the English 
adventurer Godric, and it was largely the wealth of the 
Bristol merchant, Harding, son of the Confessor’s Staller 
Eadnoth, that built up the fallen fortunes of his kingdom. 
There were other English travellers in more peaceful paths. 
Saewulf made his pilgrimage to Jerusalem shortly after the 
death of Godfrey de Bouillon, and has left a careful account 
of the Holy City. Among the heralds of the great revival 
of learning in the twelfth century were Walcher of Malvern 
and Adelmar or Ethelmere of Bath, who both travelled 
extensively in the East, made important astronomical 
observations, and revived the study of Aristotle through 
Arabic. These men must all have been born within a few 
years of the Conquest. On the fortieth anniversary of 
Hastings was fought the Battle of Tinchebrai, when an 
Anglo-Norman force under the King of the English defeated 
and captured the Duke of Normandy in his own Duchy, 
and Hastings was thereby deemed avenged. It is curious 
to find the Etheling Edgar fighting on the Norman side for 
the Duke to whom he had shown such lifelong love and 
loyalty. 

While Adelmar and Walcher carried afar the tradition 
of English learning, others were maintaining it at home. 
Eadmer, the friend of Anselm, and Turgot, the friend and 
biographer of Queen Margaret of Scotland, were both men 
of English birth, and Eadmer at least is one of the great 
authorities for his period. William of Malmesbury and 
Orderic Vitalis were both of mixed parentage, and their 
pages are far livelier reading than the scanty ones of the 
historians of purely French birth. St. Aelred of Rievaulx, 
called in his day the Bernard of England for what he did 
here for the Cistercian Order and for learning, was a North- 
umbrian brought up at the court of Scotland, where the 
English culture of Queen Margaret was a tradition not to 
be broken. Queen Margaret herself, the sister of the Etheling 
Edgar, is one of the noblest figures of the age, a true daughter 
of Alfred in her eagerness to reform abuses and to spread 
godly learning. Married against her will to the half-heathen 
King Malcolm, she brought him and his country back to 
the fold of the Church, showed how noble a wife and mother 
&@ queen could be, and under her royal robes wore sack- 
cloth, and amid the duties of her calling lived the life of a 
saint. She sought out those hapless ones of her own race 
who fled from the cruelties of William but to be enslaved 
by the Scots, and she set them free; she tended the poor and 
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sick with her own hands, and was helped in her work of 
mercy by her rough, adoring husband. It was as the 
daughter, not as daughter of the King of Scots, that her 
Lady Edith was wooed by Henry I when he sought to 
steady his throne against his brother Robert; and it was 
at the prayers of the English, already strong enough to be 
articulate, that she brought herself to marry the profligate 
Beauclerk. She had a far harder task than her mother, 
for to the wild Scots all Margaret’s ways must have appeared 
wonderful, but Edith, who on marriage became Maude, 
“the good Queen Maude,” found herself exposed to the 
jeers of a conventional society which ignored anything 
objectionable that could not be killed. By Norman law a 
man who became a leper was considered dead, and was 
driven out of society to die. Queen Maude brought lepers 
into her very palace, and there tended and kissed their 
sores, and by her unconventional courage led the way in 
the founding of hospitals and the wise enactments that 
freed England of leprosy long before the Reformation 
dissolved most of those merciful foundations. 

Protection of the weak was not new to English thought 
and law. As far back as the reign of Ina, King of Wessex, 
when there were heavy penalties against freemen or slaves 
who worked on Sundays, it was decreed that if a master forced 
his slave to work, the slave became thereby free, and the 
master was fined. The laws of Canute said that no woman, 
maid, or widow, was to be compelled to marry a man she 
disliked, whereas the feudal law of the Normans regarded 
women as little more than chattels of their lands. The last 
clause of a law of Ethelred runs: 


** And always the greater a man’s position in this world, 
the higher the privileges of his rank, the more fully he 
shall make amends for his misdeeds, for the strong and weak 
are not alike, nor can they bear a like burden, any more 
than the sick can be treated like the sound. And therefore 
in forming a judgment, careful discrimination must be made 
between age and youth, wealth and poverty, health and 
sickness, and the various ranks of life, both in the amends 
imposed by the ecclesiastical authority and in the penalties 
inflicted by the secular law.” 


How far these directions were followed in the adminis- 
tration of justice in that troubled reign we cannot tell; but 
there is little like them in the laws and customs brought m 
with feudalism and the horrible mutilations for trivial 
offences in which the Normans delighted. 
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Valour, learning, reform of abuses—these old English 
ways England kept through her downfall. Nor did she lose 
all holiness. The number of saints and holy men of the age 
who bear English names and were English by birth is 
striking. Margaret of Scotland and Aelred of Rievaulx have 
already been mentioned. If St. Waltheof, grandson of the 
earl whom William put to death and of his objectionable 
wife Judith, William’s niece, was more Norman than English 
by blood, he was brought up in the English tradition with 
Aelred at the Scottish court. The hermits of those days 
are Wulsi, Wulfric, Britric, and Tosti—who took the name 
of William because the English name met with disfavour, 
and then became known in religion as Bartholomew of 
Farne, the most famous of St. Cuthbert’s successors—and 
our Crusader Godric, who ended his life of adventure as a 
hermit to whom many had resort for counsel, and who 
showed a Franciscan love for animals. Among greater 
names we remember Wulstan, the holy Bishop of Worcester, 
who fought the Bristol slave-trade, and was a true Father 
in God to his people. There may not have been many 
English bishops like him then, though he had good and 
holy men among his English friends, but he stands for the 
English Church as the name we remember, while Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, riding into battle with a mace that he 
might not break the Church’s law and shed blood, stands 
as the example of the fierce, simoniacal Norman prelate. 
For the great reformers of that day were two Italians, 
Lanfranc and Anselm, who had first to reform the Norman 
Church ere they were brought to England. It is note- 
worthy that in the next century, when the Order of Savigny 
arose in Normandy as one of the great life-giving impulses 
of the new age, only one of its four founders was a Norman. 
We have to look carefully and minutely for holy men and 
saints of Norman blood, but the names that come on the 
pages of any “Short History”’ are those of Englishmen. 
Doubtless many who seem to be Norman were English, for 
the old English names were almost at once abandoned. 
Godwine of Winchester, as we have seen, called his son 
Robert. The sons of the merchant Harding, of Bristol, all 
bore foreign names, and from one of them, Robert, the house 
of Berkeley comes in unbroken male descent. 

But the greatest gift of conquered England to the world 
was the Order of Citeaux, which revived religion in the 
twelfth century alongside of learning. A monk of the name 
of Harding, born near the time of the Conquest, went forth 
from Sherborne Abbey, and found himself at last at the 
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Abbey of Molesme, under the name of Stephen. He was 
one of the few who found Molesme too lax, and went forth 
again to the vale of Citeaux. In twelve years he was Abbot 
of that small and scarcely known house, and by the time 
he died the Cistercian Order had spread through Western 
Europe, its rule was venerated by all who cared for true 
religion, and amongst those who came to Abbot Stephen 
Harding was him who was to sway the age as Bernard of 
Clairvaux. 

But when Bernard came as humble suppliant to Citeaux, 
England was no longer a conquered country. How long 
lingered the gibe, ‘‘ Do you take me for an Englishman?” 
we cannot tell, nor would it say much if we could, seeing 
the gap there is to-day between “a dog’s life” in proverb 
and a dog’s life in reality. By the time Stephen was king, 
his men, and those of his rival Henry FitzEmpress, were 
already known in France as “the English,’ and when 
Henry IT came to the throne, long before Richard I led his 
**English’? army to the Crusade in the suppositious days 
of Ivanhoe, there had ceased, as Stubbs says, to be any 
distinction between the races. Many of the leaders of the 
twelfth-century Renaissance were English. John of Salis- 
bury, one of the greatest of them, who carries the country 
of his birth in his name, writing of his studies at Tours in 
1136-47, speaks of his brilliant master in dialectics, Robert 
of Mélun, “that I may designate him by the surname 
which he hath deserved, in the governing of schools, howbeit 
by nation he is of England.” John of Poitiers, another 
famous scholar, was also English. Nicolas Breakspere, the 
one English Pope, and Thomas a Becket, to come a little 
beyond our period, are also called English. This proves 
nothing as to their blood, which most probably was mixed, 
but it shows that in learning as in war it was no shame to 
bear the name of those vanquished at Hastings. The con- 
querors had already vanished as a race. 

Lastly, we come to literature. It is common to say that 
for three hundred years after the Conquest, till the days of 
Chaucer, there was no vernacular literature and the English 
tongue was but the tongue of the peasantry. Yet the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, with its pithy style, telling its story 
‘‘after the use of the English, in straight-flung words and 
few,” went on till the reign of Stephen. True, there are 
no more of those sudden leaps into ringing verse when the 
chronicler was much moved, and much space is given, also 
in true English fashion, to the weather and the crops. Yet 
the book regains its old vividness at the end, in the awful 
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description of the horrors of the reign of Stephen, when 
the Norman baron had his way unfettered. Fifty years 
later, about 1200, the English village priest Layamon burst 
into song on the banks of the Severn, such a song as would 
not be sung for peasants unless the peasants were far more 
highly educated than would appear. There must have been 
a considerable number of at least lesser gentry to listen to 
the tale of the Brut and the deeds of Arthur in the old 
tongue and the old manner. It purports to be history, and 
he gives his authorities, chief among them the poem of the 
Norman Wace, dedicated fifty years before to Eleanor of 
Aquitaine. Most instructive in the study of race is it to 
compare the two. The Norman poet, writing for the court, 
is all Norman; he will have nothing to do with the Celtic 
flourishes of Geoffrey of Monmouth, the first of the Arthurian 
romancers. A plain tale for practical people, he doubtless 
said; there is no magic and we will have none. Layamon 
also has no magic in the literal sense, but he has the magic 
of the poet. Wace briefly says that Arthur was made 
king. According to Layamon, when Arthur heard that he 
was chosen king: 


““Whiles he was wan and in hue exceeding pale; and 
whiles he was red and moved in heart. When it all brake 
forth, it was good that he spake, and thus he said them 
right, Arthur the noble knight: ‘ Lord Christ, God’s Son, 
be to us now in aid that I may in life hold God’s laws.’ ” 


This is Wace’s end to the story, after Mordred and his 
knights and most of Arthur’s knights were slain in the last 
great battle in the west. 


“So the chronicle speaks sooth, Arthur himself was 
wounded in the body to the death. He caused him to be 
borne to Avalon for the searching of his hurts. He is yet 
in Avalon, awaited by the Britons; for they say and deem 
he will return from whence he came and live again. Master 
Wace, the writer of this book, cannot add more to this 
matter of his end than was spoken by Merlin the prophet. 
Merlin said of Arthur—if I read aright—that his end should 
be hidden in doubtfulness. The prophet spoke truly. Men 
have ever doubted, and—as I am persuaded—will always 
doubt, whether he is alive or is dead. Arthur bade that 
he should be carried to Avalon in this hope in the year 
642 of the Incarnation. The sorer sorrow that he was a 
childless man. To Constantine, Cador’s son, Earl of Corn- 
wall, and his near kin, Arthur committed the realm, com- 
manding him to hold it as king until he returned to his 
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own. The earl took the land to his keeping. He held it as 
bidden, but nevertheless Arthur came never again.” 


Practical, sensible—but when people talk to-day of the 
dull, unimaginative, unsympathetic Englishman, assuredly 
it is the Norman bit of us they are getting at. This is how 
Layamon tells the end—the village priest writing for the 
English: 


‘“* Arthur was wounded wondrously much. There came 
to him a lad who was of his kindred; he was hight Cador’s 
son, the Earl of Cornwall; Constantine the lad hight, he 
was dear to the King. Arthur looked on him, where he 
lay on the ground, and said these words, with sorrowful 
heart; ‘Constantine, thou art welcome; thou wert Cador’s 
son. I give thee here my kingdom, and defend thou my 
Britons ever in thy life, and maintain them all the laws 
that have stood in my days, and all the good laws that in 
Uther’s days stood. And I will fare to Avalon, to the 
fairest of all maidens, to Argante the queen, an elf most 
fair, and she shall make my wounds all sound; make me all 
whole with healing draughts. And afterwards I will come 
again to my kingdom, and dwell with the Britons with 
mickle joy.’ 

“Even with the words there approached from the sea 
that was a short boat, floating with the waves, and two 
women therein, wondrously formed; and they took Arthur 
anon, and bare him quickly, and laid him softly down, and 
forth they gan depart. 

“Then was it accomplished that Merlin whilom said, 
that mickle care should be of Arthur’s departure. The 
Britons believe yet that he is alive, and dwelleth in Avalon 
with the fairest of all elves; and the Britons ever yet expect 
when Arthur shall return. Was never the man born, of 
ever any lady chosen, that knoweth of the sooth, to say 
more of Arthur. But whilom was a sage hight Merlin; he 
said with words—his sayings were sooth—that an Arthur 
should yet come to help the English.” 


If the Norman was unable to see beyond the end of his 
nose, the Englishman had had long and bitter years in 
which to put to proof his belief that something lay beyond 
outward ruin and failure. So the Normans passed, but the 
English remain. 
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THE District Commissioner of Bukedi was an overworked 
and harassed official. He had only one Assistant Commis- 
sioner to help him, and the District needed two and a 
District Magistrate as well. The latter had been promised 
semi-officially for. some time, but so far had been cut out of 
the Estimates each year, for the Chief Secretary was an earnest, 
if idle, young man, marking time for his C.M.G.; and the 
Colonial Office do not look with favour on Chief Secretaries 
who introduce items of increased expenditure in Annual 
Estimates. 

As there was only one Assistant District Commissioner, it 
meant that either he or the D.C. had to be out on safari 
round the District for nearly the whole of each month, so 
that it was only for a few days that both of them were in 
station together, and office work accumulated appallingly, 
what with magisterial and judicial work, cotton cultivation, 
poll-tax collection, anti-rinderpest and plague measures, 
investigations into some suggested cannibalism among the 
rat-eating Bagishu, and preparations against a threatened 
raid from the warlike Turkana. 

As is always the way when Political Officers are over- 
worked and understaffed, administrative matters have to be 
attended to first of all and judicial work goes to the wall 
and gets badly in arrears as being lessimportant. Magisterial 
work can be dealt with more or less summarily and satis- 
factorily, but not so judicial work, and when this gets con- 
gested, litigants, especially Indian ones, and pleaders are 
apt to get restive and to complain to the Chief Justice. 
Such complaints involve dignified demands for explanation 
from the scandalized majesty of the Law, which have to be 
met by lengthy reports in duplicate from the exasperated 
— Officer, whose work becomes still more hung up 
thereby. 

Our D.C. being at his wits’ end, suddenly had a brain- 
wave, if only he could get a Magistrate on loan! He wrote 
an official request to his Provincial Commissioner urging 
once again the appointment of a District Magistrate, and he 
further begged that, pending this appointment, a Magistrate 
might temporarily be lent to the District to deal with the 
arrears of work. By the same mail he wrote privately to the 
P.C., explaining the situation and asking if he could arrange 
for the District Magistrate at Chatne to be detailed for the 
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job, as his District was in the same Province, and it would 
only take him three days’ safari to reach Motoni. 

The P.C. saw the force of the argument, interviewed the 
Chief Justice and the Chief Secretary on his next visit to 
headquarters, and obtained the necessary sanction. The 
D.C. of Busoga wasn’t pleased at all, in fact he howled blue 
murder when instructed to take over the Court during the 
absence of the District Magistrate. However, he didn’t get 
much sympathy, as he had two A.D.C.s to help him in his 
office. The Magistrate was delighted to have a few weeks’ 
change, the D.C. of Bukedi was delighted at the prospect of 
having his legal arrears cleared up, the litigants at Motoni 
wired cheerfully to the Pleaders at Chatne to come up and 
appear for them, the latter marked up large fees compla- 
cently, so most people were satisfied, and there being no just 
cause or impediment declared, in due time, the District 
Magistrate of Chatne was gazetted as “lent to the Bukedi 
District,” and departed thither on safari. 

One bright morning the Transport Department motor- 
van appeared before his bungalow and embarked his loads, 
including Wolseley valise, bedding, chop-boxes, uniform and 
stationery tins, shot-gun and rifle, two personal boys slung 
about with his camera and glasses, his Goanese cook and the 
latter’s scullion, three constables of the Bananaland Police 
for escort duty, a number of miscellaneous mats and 
bundles (being the personal effects of the equipage), and 
one Magistrate complete with safari kit, kibobo, and fly 
switch—finally one fat and feminine fox-terrier, name 
Fatima. 

The motor road to Mahindi being good, the twenty miles 
were covered in quick time, and the van drew up before the 
Rest House compound. The Rest House was of the usual 
Central African type, built by the Public Works Department, 
of wood and tin, standing on wooden piles some five feet off 
the ground. Mud and thatch huts for servants stood 
behind the compound, which itself was a swept clearing 
surrounded by a kizikati (bamboo) fence. 

The Sub-Chief of the district and his headman were 
awaiting the Magistrate clad in native kanzus and caps and 
European jackets and silver watch-chains. After formal 
hand-shakes and greetings, ‘‘ Otio, Otiano, Sebo!” a couple 
of camp-chairs were set up for the Magistrate and the Chief 
on the veranda of the Rest House, the headman squatted 
on his hunkers, and the three got down to certain judicial 
matters in connection with Native Courts, while the boys 
unpacked loads and arranged the Rest House. In due 
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course came tea, which the two natives enjoyed sweetened 
with three large spoonfuls of soft sugar per cup, also sugar- 
coated biscuits. Finally they departed, promising that 
thirty sturdy porters under a good headman should be 
present at 6 a.m. the following morning. 

The ‘‘ Newfoundland Puppy ” then put in an appearance. 
He was a large and frolicsome youth, the local representative 
of the B.E.A. Corporation, an enterprising trading firm, and 
with him the Magistrate went for a stroll round the township. 
The smoke of wood fires ascended straight till lost in upper 
air, an all-pervading composite smell of wood-smoke, ghi, 
hides, and natives, drenched the township. Porters shuffled 
down the main street at a jog-trot bearing on their heads 
bales of cotton on their way to the ginneries. Bullocks 
dragged hamali carts piled with bundles of hides and 
sacks of stm-sim and ground-nuts, the boys in charge urging 
their slow drag with shouts of “ Hya” and with cracks of 
their long whips like pistol-shots. Pie dogs, and pot-bellied 
mtotos (babies), clothed only in their birthday suits, scuffled 
in the dust. Goanese clerks, saturated with scent, strolled 
straw-hatted enjoying the evening cool. Indian banvabis 
(shopkeepers) sat cross-legged on their verandas smoking, 
hawking, and spitting, while some Baluchi traders lurched 
along chewing betel-nut and mocking the Gujerati shop- 
keepers. A knot of keen-faced Somalis stood at a corner 
chaffering over some cattle shawri (transaction) with some 
Swahilis, the one lot as truculent as the other. 

Amidst this mixed-pickle mob, authority in the form of 
two Kavirondo constables of the Bananaland Police paced 
slowly along, tarboosh tassels swinging, bayonet scabbards 
clicking, throwing a jest or a caution here and there. Sud- 
denly they halted, faced inwards, and saluted smartly as 
the Magistrate and his companion passed, and then resumed 
their beat. The white men completed their stroll and 
settled down to “ pegs”’ in camp-chairs on the Rest House 
veranda. Darkness came down, flares burnt in the bazaar, 
and the pedestrians carried hurricane lamps to light their 
footsteps, bull-frogs croaked and crickets cheeped, and night 
settled down on this typical African township. 

Needless to say, the porters were late in turning up the 
next morning (nothing ever does arrive on time in Africa), 
but finally the full tally was mustered, loads were laid out 
in a long line, and in spite of each porter doing his best to 
secure the lightest load, the nyampara (headman), police, 
and “boys” saw to it that each load had its appropriate 
porter and that it was placed on a pad of banana-leaves 
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on each black head. Then the long line staggered off at a 
shuffling trot, chanting and yelling, with water gourds 
swinging at the porters’ waists and long sticks helping them 
along. A police constable and a gentleman with a Union 
Jack on a pole headed the safari, the headman moved up 
and down the long line urging his flock with voice and 
kibobo, while the rear was brought up by the “ boys” and 
two more constables. Cookie and his scullion had cruised 
off ahead, but the Magistrate and Fatima remained behind 
to breakfast with the ‘“‘ Newfoundland Pup,” later to catch 
up the safari at leisure on a push-bike. 

The first day’s halt was the rest camp at Kampini, 
twelve miles out of Mahindi—here the Magistrate on his 
bike, with Fatima in the basket on the carrier, overtook the 
safari in time for lunch. This camp, being in the wilds, was 
different to the one in the township. Instead of a wood 
and tin hut in a compound, there stood in a clearing set 
back from the road a long mud and thatch banda (native 
hut), and that was all. There were large openings for doors 
and windows, and the thatch roof was carried far out to 
form a veranda, while a mud ridge was built across the 
bottom of the doorways to prevent water flooding the hut 
during the rains. 

The boys had piled the loads at one end of the hut, at 
the other they had set up a camp-bed and mosquito-net, 
tripod washstand, and canvas bath, while in the middle 
lunch was laid ready on camp-table, ‘“ sparklets”’ made, 
gin and ndimu (limes), and a long tumbler awaiting the 
arrival of the thirsty bwana (master). 

After a long drink, a bath, lunch, and a siesta, the 
Magistrate composed a report to the Chief Justice on the 
Native Courts affair, and after tea, armed with scatter-gun 
and cartridge-case, he set off with a policeman as orderly in 
search of guinea-fowl and green pigeon. On returning to 
camp at sundown with a brace of kanga (guinea-fowl) and a 
brace and a half of pigeon, a killeli (commotion) was heard 
and he found the headman and some porters in violent 
altercation with his headboy and the police N.C.O. At his 
appearance the squabble subsided into mutterings, but there 
was obviously some matter which required settlement. 

Sending the game to the mpishi (cook), the Magistrate 
hailed, ‘‘ Boy, leta whisky soda,” lit a cigarette, pulled on 
slacks and mosquito-boots and subsided into a long chair. 
The headboy appeared at his elbow with the required 
liquid, but instead of departing he stood and shuffled. The 
Magistrate took no notice. Jakobo coughed. ‘“ Bwana,” 
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said he. ‘‘ Nini?’ (what is it?), inquired his master. ‘‘ Iko 
shauri”’ (there is an affair), and he proceeded to relate that 
the nyampara and some of the porters refused to proceed 
on the morrow unless they were paid this night, and a 
certain sum at that. 

Now this ultimatum was serious, though not altogether 
unexpected. The established dusturt (custom) of the district 
was that porters engaged at Chatne or Mahindi for a safari 
to Motoni were paid on reaching their destination. Nightly 
at each camp they were given potic (rations) or money in 
lieu thereof to buy food from the villages neighbouring to 
the halting-places. Many safaris went up and down this 
road, so that porters were in frequent demand and came by 
their money easily, and complaints had already been received 
by the Boma (Government offices) from non-official Euro- 
peans and Indians of blackmail on the part of safari porters. 
On arrival at a camp they made a demand for a higher rate 
of pay than that laid down, and demanded to be paid daily 
instead of at the end of the journey, and if refused they 
decamped, leaving the unfortunate traveller stranded. It 
was, however, unheard-of impertinence to try and blackmail 
a Government official. 

The Magistrate summoned the porters before him and 
listened to the demands of the headman and two vocal sup- 
porters on behalf of the rest. He then reminded them of the 
dusturi, which they well knew, and which he informed them 
would be followed as usual. The headman and the two 
vocal ‘‘ shop-stewards”’ he handed over into the charge of 
the N.C.O. of the police escort with orders that they were to 
carry the three heaviest loads of the safari until the journey’s 
end, when, he informed them, they would be dealt with by 
the District Commissioner. A short homily on the inad- 
visability of defying in future the decrees of the Serkali 
(Government) closed the proceedings. 

The next morning the Magistrate awoke feeling rather 
chippy, and he shrewdly suspected he was in for a “ go” of 
fever; however, there was nothing for it but to push on to 
the next camp as quickly as possible before he succumbed, 
and he accordingly biked ahead of the safari until he came 
to the Npologoma River, a Nile backwater. This was a 
sluggish, broad stream flowing between marshes and high 
reeds. One embarked from an earth-and-log causeway into 
a large dug-out canoe and was ferried across, the ferryman 
poling the canoe along a winding channel between reeds, 
lilies, and sudd. In the heart of the reed-beds, which grew 
eight to twelve feet high, there lived little colonies of 
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riverine natives, who built grass huts on insecure foundations 
of laced papyrus stems and mud, had their canoes and lived 
by fishing, shy and primitive folk. 

Having been ferried over, the Magistrate awaited the 
arrival of his safari in the Rest House, which stood within 
half a mile of the river. By this time he was feeling very 
seedy and thirsty. The native caretaker brought him a 
gourd of warm milk tasting strongly of wood-smoke, but he 
lapped this gratefully and lay on the Rest House floor with 
aching head until the safari arrived. Then he filled himself 
up with quinine and aspirin and retired to bed, after de- 
spatching a runner with a note to Motoni asking for a rickshaw 
to be sent to meet him at the next rest camp. It was, by 
the same token, Christmas Eve, and his Christmas Day held 
small promise of festivity. 

Christmas Day found the traveller still with a fever 
“head ”’ and a high temperature, so bicycling was out of 
the question. Extra porters were secured from the local 
sub-chief, his Wolseley valise was strapped on to a pole and 
converted into a litter, and in this the invalid was borne on 
the shoulders of four porters, two ahead and two astern. 
The sun scorched down (it was in the nineties in the shade), 
the hammock-bearers grunted and shuffled along sweating 
healthily, the bouquet d@ Afrique filled the sufferer’s nostrils, 
and the swaying and the jolting of the hammock sent stabs 
of pain through his throbbing head. Far away in England 
church bells were ringing, snow lay on the ground, robins 
chirruped perkily and fur-clad folk with red noses and glad 
eyes were walking briskly to Noél thanksgiving services. 
At least, so the traveller liked to think. Here, in Africa, 
England and heaven seemed very far away and firemen 
shovelling coke in Gehenna seemed akin and closer. 

Evening was drawing in, and the goal was still unreached 
when Jakobo, the Magistrate’s headboy who had marched 
all day beside his hammock, gazed intently ahead and 
exclaimed, “ Rikisa anafika, iko mzungu ndani!” (‘‘A rickshaw 
is coming, there is a white man in it!”). Soon the chant of 
the rickshaw boys was heard as it approached, and Jakobo 
exclaimed, ‘‘Tasama, Bwana Rams!” (“‘ Look, itis Mr. Rams!”’). 
This was good news, for Rams was an old friend, and 4 
friend in need is truly a friend indeed. A cheery voice 
hailed, ‘‘ Hullo, old boy, a merry Christmas! How goes it? 
I have come to escort you in, we'll spend to-night at Karibu 
Rest House, and if you want the M.O. I’ll send a runner for 
him and will get you into Motoni to-morrow.” = * 


This welcome, and the sight of Rams’s well-known cheery | 
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grin did the Magistrate good. He was thankful to exchange 
his extempore litter for the rickshaw and to be nearing the 
end of the safari. That night he and Rams ate their 
Christmas dinner together, and while Rams dined off guinea- 
fowl and tinned plum-pudding, the invalid’s Christmas fare 
consisted of a cup of Bovril and a glass of “ fizz.” However, 
the next day he was much better, and the remaining short 
miles were comfortably done in the rickshaw. A bed under 
the D.C.’s hospitable roof and injections of quinine from the 
M.O., par derriére, restored him to health and he was soon 
able to take up his judicial functions. 

Motoni is a small station situated at the base of Nkoken- 
jero, which is a foothill of Mount Elgon. It is very hot and 
distinctly dull. The resident European population consists 
of a District Commissioner and his Assistant, a police officer, 
a medical officer, and a couple of merchants, all of whom 
spend as much time as possible on safari! There is a small 
mission station at Budaka fifteen miles off, and an ebb and 
flow of pleaders, traders, E.E.R. officers, judges on circuit 
and the Provincial Commissioner and the Governor on tour 
from time to time. For relaxation there is a mud tennis- 
court, a tee and two holes on which to practise for those 
who may consider golf a game and not a disease; a few 
pigeon to shoot among the banana shambas (plantations), 
and a station library of old ‘‘ Nelson” novels in the District 
Commissioner’s bungalow. Therefore, as has been said, the 
residents of Motoni spent as much time as possible on safari, 
or else they spent week-ends in camp half-way up Nkokenjero 
(literally, ‘“‘The White Fowl’’), where a permanent health 
camp of Bandas had been built. There at least the air was 
cool and bracing, the views lovely, and the change welcome. 

The Government bungalows were built round three sides 
of a square, in the centre of which was a plot of French grass, 
and the flagstaff whence flew the Union Jack, the token of 
British protection. A long straight avenue bordered by 
para rubber-trees led to the Boma, past the native hospital, 
and the bazaar where enterprising Indian and Goanese 
traders met the needs of European and native at considerable 
profit. Beyond lay the Indian quarter and the native village. 

The majesty of the law was enshrined without pomp in 
the court-room at the Boma. A bare, whitewashed room 
with plenty of window space, it had the merit of being cool 
and. airy, most necessary when the court was crowded with 
litigants and listeners of a variety of races and creeds with 
peculiar views on personal cleanliness. It held a raised dais 
with tables and chairs for the Magistrate and his clerk, the 
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dais thus forming their respective offices as well as the Bench. 
In the body of the court-room were tables and chairs for the 
pleaders, and a few forms for the public. 

The Magistrate, on first appearance, found his table 
piled with outstanding summonses, warrants, and relative 
correspondence, and he proceeded briskly to tackle them 
and to draw up a cause list and a calendar with the aid of 
the court clerk, a Goanese gloomy and debilitated with 
malaria. The performance was not unduly fast or easy 
owing to interruptions. The khabar (news) had gone round 
that a real live Magistrate had arrived, and so the District 
Superintendent of Police came in to ascertain when he 
should produce such and such prisoners on remand. The 
pleaders drifted along in turn to know when such and such a 
case would be down for hearing. The District Commis- 
sioner’s clerk came in for revenue stamps. Hindoos came 
along to take out criminal summonses against Mohammedans 
for assault and battery; as, for example, someone had spat, 
and someone’s dhoti had got torn; and Mohammedans swore 
information against Hindoos for housebreaking and receiving, 
en revanche. Gujerati traders came to take out summonses 
against natives for goods sold and delivered. Baluchi 
cattle dealers came to demand execution of some judgment 
summons against a native chief. Discharged house-boys 
came to take out summonses against Goanese masters for 
wrongful dismissal. A police orderly arrives with a pile of 
subpoenas for signature. .. . 

Such, and much other legal business, had to be dealt 
with by the master, judge, and magistrate in chambers, 
apart from judicial duties on the bench. So daily were 
court and office thronged with every kind of litigant on every 
kind of litigious business. Both the township and _ the 
District held many natives of Hind, and these, be it 
remembered, resort to litigation as recreation and diversion 
and think the money well spent, where a European would go 
similarly to the theatre or a concert. But apart from this, 
there was much genuine and necessary litigation in a busy 
cotton and cattle district where much trade went on between 
the traders of various races. 

Then there was the criminal work, varying from petty 
summary cases of drunks and disorders on the part of natives 
(Africans) arising out of the drinking of too much tebom 
(native beer) at ngomas (dances); pilfering in the sokom 
(market), and such like, to the more serious cases of theft, 
burglary, arson, manslaughter, and murder. Some were 
funny, some were sordid, most of them interesting, and 
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many of them mystifying, for the working of the native 
mind is indeed hard to follow. 

In one case it was shown that there had been an epidemic 
of fires in the District. In various places bandas (huts) and 
go-downs (warehouses) burst into flames without apparent 
cause. The police were baffled. Finally a native detective 
caught red-handed an old chieftainess setting light to a 
go-down. She was arrested, her movements and antecedents 
investigated, and the whole series of arsons were brought 
home to her. On appearing in the dock the ancient dame 
was quite cheerful, had no defence, and merely offered a 
plea in mitigation of sentence that she disliked Indians 
intensely! (The owners of the burnt properties were mostly 
Indians.) She received a sentence of rigorous imprisonment, 
and was led away smiling cheerfully. 

Some days later the D.S.P. reported to the Magistrate 
that the old lady was on hunger strike, and that though her 
food was put into her cell daily she flatly refused to eat. 
That evening, in his capacity of Visiting Justice, the Magistrate 
inspected the gaol, accompanied by the D.S.P. When 
visiting the old lady in her cell she gave him a warm welcome, 
and showed considerable pleasure at his visit. She com- 
plained that she did not like being in prison, and that she 
would not eat until she was let out. The Magistrate informed 
her gently that she had been consigned to prison because 
she was a wicked old woman, and that while he sympathized 
with her attitude he was bound to tell her that in prison 
she would stay whether she ate or not; that food would be 
placed in her cell, and whether she ate it or not was for her 
to determine. The old lady groaned heavily at this news, 
but gave the bwana judge a cordial farewell, smiling brightly. 
Two days later the D.S.P. reported her as cheerful, well 
behaved, and feeding freely! 

To take another case; a couple of Indian traders had a 
dispute. One took the other to Court for a matter of 
Rs. 100 odd. Each side brought a mass of account books 
and numberless witnesses. The plaintiff was caught out in 
flagrant perjury. Proceedings were taken against him. 
He promptly retained in his defence the white pleader who 
had been appearing against him in the civil case. As many 
compatriots as could crowd into the Court House, on to the 
veranda and in the doorways and windows, flocked to hear 
the case. Witnesses as to character, custom, and credit 
were produced. His pleader argued every possible plea 
and technicality in defence. The case dragged on for days, 
the Court continued crowded. What the case cost him, 
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Heaven knows. Finally he was convicted, and immediately 
lodged an appeal to the High Court, when everybody 
dispersed chattering happily after what was evidently 
considered a thoroughly good show. 

Then there was the case of the peaceful cultivator and 
his erring spouse. He had been absent from home on 
Kasamvu labour, and on the completion of his task he 
trudged back, spear in hand, to the domestic hearth. Now 
a paternal Government does not forbid natives to carry 
spears, for in certain districts they actually need them as 
protection against wild beasts and other marauders, but it 
does insist that no native shall carry a naked spear in 
townships, villages, or along high roads. Spear-heads are, 
therefore, wrapped round with rags or banana-leaves. But 
our peaceful cultivator arrived home to find his wife in the 
arms of her paramour, and he promptly drove his spear, 
binding and all, through both of them, and in due course 
stood his trial before the Magistrate and a couple of native 
assessors. These, in duty bound, committed him for trial 
to the High Court, where, in view of the provocation received, 
justice would no doubt be tempered with mercy. 

It is laid down by law that in certain cases native 
assessors must sit with Magistrates and Judges. The 
assessors chosen are usually the more intelligent chiefs 
and sub-chiefs who are accustomed to hold their own native 
courts. They follow the cases unfolded before them most 
carefully, often making shrewd questions and deductions, 
and their comments and views are sensible and helpful, 
especially when questions of native customs occur. 

A ruffian was charged before the Magistrate and two 
assessors with a sexual offence against a little girl, He 
alleged in defence that it was the custom of his tribe for the 
young men to live with little girls beneath the age of puberty 
—like the Masai. But when he urged his plea, one of the 
assessors let forth a yelp, and turning to the Magistrate, 
broke out, ‘““By Mtesas Tomb, Bwana Judgie, this man lies! 
He is of my tribe. There is no such custom in my tribe, 
there never has been, and there never will be!’ So that 
cock wouldn’t fight, and in due course retribution overtook 
the miscreant. 

In the midst of his judicial and magisterial duties the 
Magistrate had to turn Coroner and hold an inquest. The 
district is very subject to thunderstorms, and one day an 
extra severe one smote the township. Rain came down in 
sheets (and only those who have experienced African rain 
can appreciate the force and the quantity), thunder rolled 
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and crashed, and lightning flashed. A bungalow was being 
built by the P.W.D., and the natives working on it took 
shelter in the half-finished building when the storm came 
on. The lightning struck it, and six men were laid out 
stiff and stark. A grizzly sight for the Coroner’s inquest 
which followed. 

Steadily the arrears of work were overtaken, and finally 
the Magistrate was able to report ‘cleared decks,” and to 
arrange for return to his own station. The day before he 
left a distinguished litigant came to seek legal advice as to 
filing what might prove to be a Petition of Right, ora Chancery 
action good for years! It was announced that Latikia, 
the senior Saza chief, craved audience. A chair was set 
for. him, and in he came, suave, courtly, and impressive 
in his embroidered linen cap, gold-trimmed joho (robe), 
and kanzw (gown). He bowed, smiled and shook hands, 
sat down and proceeded to unfold his case in a modulated, 
attractive voice. 

In the early and bold bad days of the Protectorate, both 
before and after the Mutiny, when one Mission bickered 
another, and Christian, Mohammedan, and Pagan fought 
with each and all, Latikia was a powerful chief who had come 
in on the side of the Government and had been of great 
help. Rumour has it that when law and order was established, 
Sir Henry Maclan, the Commissioner-General, took Latikia 
on top of Mount Elgon and promised him as a reward all the 
land he could view from that eminence. 

Be that as it may, Latikia certainly was granted lands 
in the Eastern Province, the boundaries of which had always 
been vague and never definitely established in spite of 
desultory meetings and correspondence between the Chief 
and various Provincial Commissioners, Chief Secretaries, 
and Governors, and so for years the matter had drifted. 
Recently Latikia had fallen from grace at Headquarters, 
and having also had a difference of opinion with the Pro- 
vincial Commissioner, he had withdrawn to an estate of 
his near Motoni, and, like Achilles, was now sulking in his 
tent. The result of his brooding was this brain-wave to 
prosecute his claim to umpteen square miles of land by 
judicial process in Court. He claimed to possess documents 
in his favour signed by Sir Henry MaclIan, and to be able to 
produce numberless ancients as witnesses. An appalling 
vista was thus unfolded! Luckily for himself and for the 
prospects of his return to his own station, the Magistrate 
was able to convince Latikia that the matter at issue was 
of such importance that he himself had no power to hear 
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it and that it must be tried before the High Court, and 
Latikia departed somewhat chagrined, and yet flattered 
at the importance of his business. 

There remained thereafter but the collecting of porters, 
the packing of loads, and a cheery farewell dinner from 
Watty, the ever hospitable, followed by bridge, poker, and 
a sing-song, when the Road to Mandalay was rendered 
con molto expressivo by X, standing on top of a table about 
2 a.m., the surging chorus frightening the jackals. The 
start of the safari later that morning was therefore a little 
delayed, and both the Magistrate and a young Assistant 
District Commissioner, who was travelling with him, found 
themselves suffering from neuralgic headaches, due, doubtless, 
to thunder weather. 

The return safari was more leisured and pleasant for the 
Magistrate by reason of companionship and the absence of 
need of haste. The two Bwanas travelled sometimes on 
Abyssinian mules which jogged sedately along, a comfortable 
if slow method of travel, and sometimes in the rickshaw 
over the good patches of road, where the rikshaw boys ran 
and bounded chanting lustily with leather lungs, and 
covering the ground with surprising speed. Their paces 
were spurred by the fact that they were en route for that 
gay metropolis Chatne, where good pay and baksheesh 
would be due to them which they would speedily squander 
at the stalls of the Indian bazaar, and at beer drinkings 
and ngomas (dances) in the “night clubs” of the native 
quarter. 

In the evenings, when camp had been pitched after the 
day’s march, the two white men would stroll out armed with 
scatter-guns and shoot pigeon and guinea-fowl for the pot, 
or with light rifles seek buck-buck or wart-hog, till darkness 
descended and “sun-downers”’ became due. After dinner 
a mild gamble over piquet by the camp-fire completed the 
day, varied by a gramophone concert to which porters, 
escort, and boys listened with grunts, thigh slappings, and 
chuckles when rows of white teeth split the velvet gloom of 
the night, and gleamed in the firelight. 

During the second day’s march a column of the Emperor’s 
Ethiopian Rifles were met marching forth to war in cam- 
paigning kit, machetes strapped at side, tarboosh sun-flaps 
rolled, sandals clacking on bare feet. The white officers 
with them turned out to be old acquaintances who, during 
a short halt, explained that trouble had at last boiled over 
in the country where Mounts Debasien and Kokolyo reat 
their huge jagged teeth, and Turkana warriors, with matted 
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hair hanging like thick door-mats on the back of their necks 
raid with ever-ready spear. The Black Rifles were therefore 
marching to restore such measure of tranquillity as a paucity 
of troops and a lack of funds would allow; so the British 
officers and their fierce Nubis hoped to gain a well-earned 
yellow, black, and green ribbon when the King’s peace 
should be established. 

Having safely crossed the Mpologoma River, the travellers 
reached Mahindi without further incident, and then boarding 
the Government motor-van soon reached Chatne. 

His circular tour and gaol delivery being completed, 
the Magistrate once more resumed sway in his own Court, 
and was duly gazetted as “returned to duty on termination 
of period, lent to Bukedi District,” and life resumed for 
him the even tenor of its course. 

Jucundi acti labores ! 


FITZURSE 


GEORGE GISSING—SOME ASPECTS OF 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


In considering the motives underlying my father’s works 
it may be as well first of all to ascertain what he believed 
to be a true definition of Art. ‘One may define Art” 
(so he writes in The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft) “as 
an expression, satisfying and abiding, of the zest of life. . 
The artist is moved and inspired by supreme enjoyment 
of some aspect of the world about him.” That is his mature 
view of the force which impels a man to produce works of 
art either by the pen, the brush, or the chisel; though, oddly 
enough, the definition does not hold good when applied to 
the author’s own works. What moved him to put forth 
that long series of grim portraits of life as he saw it? What 
are they themselves the expression of ?—the supreme enjoy- 
ment of the world with which he was thrown into contact? 
Assuredly not, rather the detestation of it. I wonder if, 
in penning the above definition, the author cast his mind 
back upon his own novels, which time after time he used 
to insist should be judged purely as works of art. From 
the very beginning his aim was to bring before the public 
the defects of our social system, and such an intention was 
not entirely abandoned until he himself was far away from 
the scenes of his lifelong struggles—amid the tranquillity of 
his newly made home in France. 

What, then, was the difference between my father’s 
motives and those of the great mid-Victorian writers, 
Dickens and Thackeray? The latter hated cruelty, ugliness, 
hypocrisy, and all the rest of society’s flaws just as much as 
did the former, and they were not slow to attack them. 
The main distinction lies in the fact that the mid-Victorian 
writers attacked life’s evils on behalf of society in general, 
looking forward to the time when they should be done 
away; whereas my father attacked them because of the 
bitterness which they brought into his own life. He hated 
poverty and ugliness because they had made him suffer; 
as for the prospect of a remedy, that was not his concern; 
he was merely an observer of the world’s follies, and what 
he saw, that he made it his business to set down. 

It follows, then, that in his most savage attacks, humour, 
in its true sense, could play no part. Humour possesses 
humane qualities, and implies sympathy on the part of 
the author with the subjects which he has chosen. Up 
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to a certain period my father’s attitude towards life became 
less and less sympathetic. Undoubtedly he possessed a 
sense of humour, else how could he have appreciated 
Dickens as he did? Moreover, some of his less serious 
works, as, for instance, a good many of his short stories, 
are written in a distinctly humorous vein. And it is 
interesting to note that the moment the author is placed 
amid congenial surroundings his attitude towards mankind 
becomes more tolerant. Had he been destined to spend 
his life amongst the people of Southern Italy it is very 
doubtful whether he could have written about them as he 
has done in By the Ionian Sea. But then he was on a 
holiday in the heart of the land in whose history he had 
delighted more than in that of any other. He was essentially 
a student by nature, and so busy was his imagination with 
the days of the past that he could overlook, or even forgive, 
the confusion and squalor of the present. Thus he writes in 
By the Ionian Sea: 


* All the faults of the Italian people are whelmed in 
forgiveness as soon as their music sounds under the Italian 
sky. One remembers all they have suffered, all they have 
achieved in spite of wrong. Brute races have flung them- 
selves, one after another, upon this sweet and glorious 
land; conquest and slavery, from age to age, have been 
the people’s lot. Tread where one will, the soil has been 
drenched with blood. An immemorial woe sounds even 
through the lilting notes of Italian gaiety. It is a country, 
— and regretful, looking ever backward to the things 
of old.” 


These are kind words, but they would not have been 
so had he not been a mere traveller in a land which he 
loved above all others. The descriptions of the people 
with whom he came into contact are almost all written 
in this spirit; take as an instance his account of the 
inhabitants of Cotrone as given in the book from which I 
have just quoted. There is in that passage an undercurrent 
of humour worthy of the pen of Dickens; and yet, supposing 
these people had produced in him as much disgust as did 
those of the lower classes in London, what a grim picture 
he might have given us of their revolting barbarity! I 
have no doubt that he could have found good even in the 
vulgar and pretentious lower middle classes, whom he 
satirizes in the novels that follow closely upon Born in Exile, 
were not his attitude characterized by a bitter hatred of 
them all. He saw them only in relation to the displeasure 
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which they produced within himself; that was quite sufi- 
cient; he had no desire that a beautiful flower should blossom 
from amid such sordid material; his sole object was to 
paint it as it appeared to him. The very sight of many 
of these people was enough to embitter his life, and he 
revenged himself by painting them in their drabbest colours, 
It is evident, therefore, that the motives which governed 
his writings, particularly during this middle period of his 
work, were almost entirely personal. 

One of the greatest enemies of my father’s early life 
was poverty. It is not surprising, therefore, that this evil 
figures very largely in nearly all his works, and that too 
much stress is at times laid upon the influence of money 
upon the lives of men. Everyone knows that wealth brings 
with it a certain happiness, provided that the possessor 
continues in the right use of it. The more important 
question is, how will the possessor employ his wealth? 
And, given that he spends it in such and such a way, how 
will such a mode of expenditure affect the course of his 
life? These are questions of some interest to all thoughtful 
readers of novels; but if they read New Grub Street they 
will be disappointed, for the picture here given is lacking in 
symmetry; it resembles a painting that has had one of its 
sides cut off; the éye is not centralized by the composition, 
but is drawn too much to one end of it. We learn all 
about the evils of poverty, so far so good, but when it comes 
to the question of wealth and its effects, a veil is drawn, 
and the book comes abruptly to an end. The chief aim 
of the author is to demonstrate the truth of Dr. Johnson’s 
words: “Sir, all the arguments which are brought to 
represent poverty as no evil, show it to be evidently a great 
evil.” A portion of the story ends, so to speak, in mid-air, 
and although the reader may be dissatisfied that it has not 
been carried to a logical conclusion, and although the author 
himself must surely have known quite well whether or not 
the wealth which had accrued to Jasper Milvain was likely 
to ensure him perfect happiness for the remainder of his 
life, the writer’s intention was to avenge himself upon his 
old enemy, poverty—to demonstrate that all the misery and 
vice of the world spring from it. Jasper has married Amy 
Reardon, is offered the editorship of a review, The Current, 
and settles down to a life of bliss. 

“Ha! Isn’t the world a glorious place?”’ says he. 

“For rich people,” replies his wife, who has been the 
unwilling sharer of poor Reardon’s struggles, and is relieved 
by his death. 
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“Yes, for rich people. How I pity the poor devils 

And Jasper lies back-in dreamy bliss. 

One cannot help feeling the note of sarcasm against Amy 
and Jasper, and certainly the author intended it. 

In his most characteristic works, more especially in 
those which followed New Grub Street, my father dealt with 
a morally and physically degenerate portion of society with 
which as a whole he had no sympathy. His pictures, 
therefore, are cold, gloomy, and lacking in many of the 
higher emotions; and this follows quite naturally from his 
choice of subject. An unhealthy body reacts upon the 
mind, and renders impossible the normal and healthy 
emotions; and it was with the man of impaired health and 
abnormal mental outlook that my father chiefly dealt. It is 
true that Dickens had already covered a portion of the 
same ground, but that was in a more robust age, before 
the corrupting influences of civilization had had their full 
effect; moreover Dickens wrote with a heart filled with 
compassion for mankind at large; he discovered that in the 
struggle against environment men still retained some of 
their native qualities, and were able to triumph over 
circumstances; they had not yet ceased to experience joy 
or sorrow in the loftier sense of the words, and their aspira- 
tions had not lost their edge. Except in his earliest and 
latest books my father dealt with a people who knew not 
what aspiration was. They possessed their own theories 
about life, and their own ambitions, but there was nothing 
heroic in the best of them. The author might indeed have 
discovered heroes in the most sordid phases of life with 
which he now dealt, had he had an eye for such; but it 
was not his intention to give us heroes. The classes of 
life with which he chose to deal, taken as a whole, aroused 
in him no feelings of pleasure; he regarded them without 
the sympathy which would have led him to search for what 
was best among them. Something had gone wrong in the 
world, and here was the result; let everyone see the evil 
(even the smallest spark of extenuating good should be 
omitted from the picture); it was not his concern to preach 
reform; he regarded life purely as material for artistic 
treatment; let the world make the most of the pictures 
which he set before it; he had tried to reform humanity in 
his earlier days, and the effort was futile; people must now 
go their own way, and he, an onlooker, would make it his 
business to lay bare their depravity. This was his attitude 
throughout the whole of the main portion of his working years. 

Love in its higher sense is remarkably hard to find in my 
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father’s novels of contemporary life, though there are excep- 
tions, as in the case of Thyrza. Most of the people with 
whom he deals are as incapable of it as they are of profound 
joy or sorrow, for they are of a degenerate world. On the 
other hand, though the characters themselves are on the 
whole incapable of experiencing the loftier emotions, many 
of them arouse in the reader the keenest sense of pity. 
There are few passages so touching in the whole of literature 
as the account in T'hyrza of the last days of old Mr. Boddy, 
Then there is the pathetic little conversation in The Nether 
World, which takes place between Sidney Kirkwood and 
the thirteen-year-old drudge, Jane Snowden. Seeing that 
she is cold and wet, Kirkwood, who is walking with her 


through the streets, strips off his overcoat and wraps it 


round her. 

*“* Feel a bit warmer so? ”’ he asked. 

** Oh yes, sir.” 

** Haven’t you got a jacket, Jane? ”’ 

“It’s all to pieces, sir. They’re going to have it mended, 
I think.” 

“They ” was the word by which alone Jane ventured to 
indicate her aunt. 

“Going to, eh? I think they’d better be quick 
about it.” 

As another example, taken from his later work, one of 
his short stories—The House of Cobwebs—lingers in the 
mind with some persistency. Mr. Spicer, after a lifelong 
struggle with poverty, becomes the proud possessor of a 
house. So rotten is its fabric that one evening a severe gale 
blows down the chimney-stack, which crashes through the 
roof and nearly kills the solitary occupant. Mr. Spicer is 
taken to hospital severely bruised, and is visited by his 
recently made friend, Mr. Goldthorpe: 

** And where are you going to live?’ asked Goldthorpe 
presently. ‘‘ You can’t go back to the old house.” 

** Alas! no, sir. All my life I have dreamt of the joy 
of owning a house. You know how the dream was realized, 
Mr. Goldthorpe, and you see what has come of it at last. 
Probably it is a chastisement for overweening desires, SII. 
I should have remembered my position and kept my wishes 
within bounds. .. .” 

Here there is no bitterness against the gross unfairness 
of the powers which govern the world, but merely a gentle 
irony, which though not obvious at first sight, is keenly 
pathetic when it dawns upon the mind. 


In speaking of the pathos of many of my father’s writings ‘ 
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I must not omit one important characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes his works from those of the great writers of 
mid-Victorian times—the total lack of faith on the part of 
the personages of his stories. I speak, of course, of the novels 
upon which the author’s fame chiefly rests; the historical 
romance, Veranilda, marks the dawn of another era in his 
life and work, and cannot be considered to be in any way 
characteristic, though as a work of art it reaches a high 
standard, and expresses more than any other of his writings 
his attitude of mind towards life and religion during his 
last years. I speak, now, exclusively of his characteristic 
works dealing with contemporary life. It is the lack of 
faith—of the faintest ray of hope regarding the possibility 
of a life beyond the grave—which causes such a sombre 
and pathetic light to fall upon his picture of civilization’s 
lower strata. Herein lies one important distinction between 
my father’s writings and those, for instance, of Dickens, 
whose characters, though they are often faced with adversity 
enough during their troubled lives, never arouse in us that 
feeling of despair (I do not of course refer to his villains) 
which we experience, for instance, in such of my father’s 
novels as New Grub Street and The Nether World. Reardon’s 
life, at least that portion of it of which the author gives us 
a glimpse, begins and ends in misery. One cannot imagine 
a more hopeless death-bed than his. His life has been 
a failure, he has not an atom of hope regarding the future, 
and dies a disappointed man, sinking into oblivion with these 
words upon his lips: ‘‘ We are such stuff as dreams are 
made on, and our...” There is nothing in literature 
that surpasses in depth of gloomy pathos the lives of those 
striving but frustrated people, whom my father has drawn 
with such unique power; their sole hope lies in the brief 
span of human existence; take away that hope and all is 
impenetrable darkness. It is not the class of life chosen 
for artistic treatment which gives to the author’s works such 
@ sorrowful aspect; there is faith here and there even under 
the most degrading conditions, but he has chosen to set 
before us those men and women who have neither faith nor 
hope. The following (taken from Chapter XVI of Demos) 
1s his significant comment upon an East End churchyard: 

Here lie those who were born for toil; who, when toil has 
worn to the uttermost, have but to yield their useless breath 
and pass into oblivion. For them is no day, only the brief 
twilight of a winter sky between the former and the latter 


night. For them no aspiration; for them no hope of memory 
in the dust... .” 
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Like Mallard of The Emancipated, my father was much 
given to solitary musing. His attitude towards life, par- 
ticularly during the middle period of his work, was essentially 
combative, and one often feels that, though his characteriza- 
tion is undeniably strong, the primary aim of many of his 
novels is to put forward certain theories of his own, rather 
than to depict character. Dickens and Thackeray assuredly 
made it their business to attack the evils of civilization, 
for they were the most strenuous of reformers; none the 
less it was the actual portrayal of life and character upon 
which they concentrated their main efforts; the moral 
lesson followed naturally upon the story, and the characters 
were never used primarily as the exponents of abstract 


theory. ‘‘ The world is for me a collection of phenomena, , 
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which are to be studied and reproduced artistically,’ were 
the words in which my father described his attitude towards 
life; but upon reading his works one doubts whether this 
judgment is a correct one, or whether his description of 
Godwin Peak does not define more accurately his own 
position, namely, as “‘a critic of life, an analyst of moods 
and motives.” His idealism could never allow him to 
be an impartial observer of the world around him; 
many of his novels partake of the nature of essays, 
in which the evils of the world are analysed and held 
up as objects of disgust, or in which the principal 
characters voice the author’s own philosophy. Thus in 
Demos Mr. Wyvern holds forth on social problems; in 
The Emancipated Mallard puts forward the author’s own 
theories (including his likes and dislikes) on art; The Odd 
Women and In the Year of Jubilee are analytical works 
dealing with certain problems of middle-class life. The 
author is here (excepting in a few isolated passages) an 
analyst pure and simple, and his method of approach to 
his subjects is scientific rather than artistic, his attitude 
being that of a botanist who dissects a flower and tells us 
of what it consists; not that of an artist who paints a picture 
of it. Itis perfectly clear from certain passages in Chapter V 
of his Critical Study of Charles Dickens that the author 
understood well enough the qualities of true art. He 
explains how Dickens, through omitting certain charac- 
teristics of Mrs. Gamp, has produced an inimitable portrait 
of her. ‘‘ We can form some notion,” he continues, “ of 
what Mrs. Gamp would have become in the hands of a 
rigorous realist, with scorn and disgust (implied inevitably) 
taking the place of humour. We reject the photograph; 
it avails us nothing in art or life.” It must be confesse 
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that these words, which sum up admirably the distinction 
between a photograph and an artistic portrait, bring before 
one’s mind the author’s odd women with all their mental 
and physical blemishes minutely portrayed. Here is a 
description of one of them: 


“The elder (now five-and-thirty) tended to corpulence, 
the result of sedentary life; she had round shoulders and 
very short legs. Her face would not have been disagreeable 
but for its spoilt complexion; the homely features, if health 
had but rounded and coloured them, would have expressed 
pleasantly enough the gentleness and sincerity of her 
character. Her cheeks were loose, puffy, and permanently 
of the hue which is produced by cold, her forehead generally 
had a few pimples, her shapeless chin lost itself in two or 
three fleshy fissures. Scarcely less shy than in girlhood, 
she walked with a quick, ungainly movement, as if seeking 
to escape from someone, her head bent forward.” 


None the less the picture is skilfully drawn, and one 
might refer to it, as well as to a great deal more of the 
author’s descriptive work, in the words which he himself 
uses with reference to Hogarth: ‘‘ We admire the artist’s 
observation, his great skill, his moral significance, even his 
grim humour. ... The thing has been supremely well 
done, . . . and (we) will praise the artist unreservedly.” 

Though my father dealt largely with people of impaired 
health and frustrated ambitions, it is not difficult to think 
of cases where his characters still retain much of their 
native vigour—where they are actually contented with 
life as it is. I refer to those of them who adapt themselves 
naturally to their surroundings, who have no particular 
ambitions, who, indeed, would not welcome their introduction 
into a more favourable state of existence. Among these 
are the personages of many of the short stories. The 
Rippingille and Budge families, in One Way of Happiness, 
are as happy as any of their class of life could be; the story 
is admirably told and reveals a sense of humour not unworthy 
of the pen of Dickens. The story Lou and Liz, though 
sordid, shows the author in his liveliest vein; it is quite 
evident that life has not yet got the better of such folk 
as these. Then, again, there is that admirable story, Miss 
Rodney’s Leisure. I think I may safely say that Miss 
Rodney, “a young woman who walked faster than any- 
one in Wattleborough, yet never looked hurried; who 
crossed a muddy street seemingly without a thought for 
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her skirts, yet somehow was never splashed; who held up 
her head like one thoroughly at home in the world, and 
frequently smiled at her own thoughts,” ranks among the 
most self-confident and self-satisfied of all my father’s 
female characters. 

Readers of The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft will 
gather how essentially a student the writer was. There 
are details in this book which are very far from being auto- 
biographical, but in the following passage there is no doubt 
that the author is describing himself: ‘“‘I had in me the 
making of a scholar. With leisure and tranquillity of mind, 
I should have amassed learning. Within the walls of a 
college, I should have lived so happily, so harmlessly, my 
imagination ever busy with the old world. In theintrodue- 
tion to his History of France, Michelet says: ‘J’ai passé 
a céoté du monde, et j’ai pris histoire pour la vie.’ That, 
as I can see now, was my true ideal; through all my battlings 
I have always lived more in the past than in the present.” 
Though the death of his father meant the reduction of the 
family’s income, sufficient money was forthcoming to provide 
him and his brothers and sisters with a thoroughly good 
education. He had a thirst for every branch of knowledge, 
and showed remarkable precocity both in his school and 
college career, the classics being his favourite branch of 
study. From his early days the history of ancient Rome 
had made a profound impression upon his mind, and the 
idea of producing an artistic work dealing with some period 
of its decline and fall haunted him throughout his life, and 
led in his last years to the historical romance Veranilda, a 
book which, as he says, was written without pressure and 
which represents the preparatory labour of many years. 
Although the personages of this story are historical, the 
author did not depart from his usual custom of expressing 
his personal thoughts and feelings by their means. The 
book, indeed, gives more insight into the final phase of the 
author’s mental development than anything else that he 
has written. 

To him in his earlier days, as he confesses in Henry 
Ryecroft, intellect was the object of supremest reverence. 
Gradually, as the years went by, he was assailed by doubts 
as to whether there were not other human qualities which 
were even greater than the mere power of brain. Where 
was his vast store of knowledge leading him? Was it © 
right to make knowledge an end in itself, or were Ruskin’s 
words true: “‘We no more live to know, than we live to | 
eat’? His own brother, William, had given him his | 
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opinion on the subject far back in his early days of struggle, 
and perhaps in these last years he recalled it to his mind. 
“People will not pay you for being learned,” wrote his 
brother, ‘‘ but they will if you make them more so. More- 
over, it is no satisfaction to get knowledge for the sake of 
keeping it to yourself.” Life is more important than mere 
intellectual effort, and the time comes when the accumula- 
tion of knowledge ceases to afford the satisfaction which it 
did at first. These are among the most important lessons 
which experience had taught the author. ‘‘ Here I am,” 
he writes in his semi-autobiographical work, ‘‘ buying books 
which lead me into endless paths of new temptation. 
What have I to do with Egypt? Yet I have been beguiled 
by Flinders Petrie and by Maspéro. How can I pretend 
to meddle with the ancient geography of Asia Minor? Yet 
here have I bought Professor Ramsay’s astonishing book, 
and have even read with a sort of troubled enjoyment a 
good many pages of it; troubled, because I have but to 
reflect a moment, and I see that all this kind of thing is 
mere futile effort of the intellect when the time for serious 
intellectual effort is over.” 

And one cannot doubt that in the study of Benedict’s 
life and teaching, which absorbed his attention during his 
last days of suffering, he found a definite solution to the 
meaning of human existence. The world was no mere 
collection of phenomena to be reproduced artistically, life 
was not simply an occasion for the accumulation of knowledge, 
and human aspirations had more significance than he had 
ever imagined. 


A. C. Gussinea 
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A SIDELIGHT ON A SAD CASE 


THE recent defeat of the Conservative Party at the Polls 
left a rather sorry legacy of manners and example among 
leading Mandarins of the late Administration. To the 
amazement of those who were acquainted with the fortunes 
of Disraeli, or had been associated with those of Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Balfour, some of Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues 
comported themselves in the hour of adversity with a spirit 
that was poor and humiliating. Nay, more; it is not neces- 
sary to consult only the record of Conservatives who were at 
once Statesmen and men of political courage. The Socialist 
Leaders, who met a Thermopyle in 1924, without whimper- 
ing in private, forthwith applied themselves to rallying their 
stricken forces, and by example and precept aroused the 
temper and cheered the hearts of their broken battalions 
with the promise of victory at the next encounter. But, 
since the resignation of the late First Minister of the Crown, 
the air has been full of the lamentations of the fallen, and 
their households. The Clubs and the Lobby have disclosed 
groups of mourning figures; while the salons of Mayfair 
and Belgravia have resembled nothing so much as the 
meeting of expectant legatees when, after the funeral, the 
family solicitor reads the will of the deceased, which clause 
by clause annihilates their confident expectations of financial 
remembrance. : 

The evacuation of Downing Street was a somewhat tragic 
operation, only partially assuaged by reference to the bene- 
volence of noblemen with their offers of obliging shelter from 
the storm. ‘It is dreadful; it was so unexpected—lI really 
do not know what we shall do.” 

It had never occurred to the occupants of official resi- 
dences that the Electors of this country do not grant leases 
for life to the representatives of their transient affections— 
that what the country gives one day it will certainly take 


away on another—and that the cool shades of Opposition [ 


provide appropriate opportunities for profitable reflection 
and resolutions of amendment. However, the shock of dis- 
turbance was so great that a late tenant of Downing Street 
momentarily abandoned his dignified independence, and on 
the eve of the meeting of Parliament he became the 
guest of a colleague, at whose table he read aloud to 4 


discomfited Shadow Cabinet the long and solemn platitudes ; 
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of the Gracious Speech from the Throne, whence consolation 
was sought in the decoying mildness of the first instalment 
of the Socialist programme! 

The same tragedy was observable in other ex-official 
quarters, where no secret was made of the personal damage 
wrought by the Elections, and the appalling and unexpected 
consequences involved. 

Even at joyous social gatherings there was much lamen- 
tation over the melancholy of displacements and the sacrifice 
of emoluments—promotion to the peerage providing small 
solace to the dispossessed. So dependent, indeed, were 
thought to be the fortunes of the Conservative Party upon 
the sagacity and experience of Ministers, for long years 
quartered upon the National Exchequer, that it was 
generally understood that the well-paid sinecures would 
provide the annuities needed to uphold the new dignities. 
With many a sigh for the base ingratitude of political man- 
kind recent holders of high office must needs court unwelcome 
retirement to remote places, where they will ponder the 
causes of their recent disaster and seek relief in the consola- 
tions of philosophy. 

Again, the same note of disappointment, the same accent 
of despair, sounds in the conversations of minor luminaries of 
the late Government and the anxious and trembling lords 
of finance. Quoth a recent Minister: ‘‘This Government 
are in for the next ten years.” A Liberal Peer of modern 
creation, whose horizon is bounded by Newmarket and 
Threadneedle Street, laid it down recently at his dinner-table 
that the Socialists would control the Government of this 
country for a generation, and that the private citizen 
would be prudently advised if, without delay, he sought 
investments in America and lodged his securities in 
New York. 

One of the inevitable consequences of admitting women 
to a share in political responsibilities is that the Party has 
to endure the burden and consequences of their artless 
utterances and criticisms. Hence the chorus of disappointed 
Ministers is swelled by soprano voices which indiscreetly 
repeat their spouses’ lamentations; and, in their own persons, 
deplore the cost of wardrobes which in extent were designed 
for the continued demands of official life and society, but for 
which in Opposition there will be but limited opportunities 
of display. 

But the pity of it all! What a commentary upon the 
five years’ record of a Ministry to whom the Electors in 1924 
gave a grant of office without a single restrictive covenant, 
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and who have since enjoyed the complacent services of the 
most docile following that ever filled the benches to the right 
of the Speaker! So fragile, forsooth, appears to have been 
their work that a Jacobin Government in a minority of the 
House has already frightened our blameless mediocrities out 
of their wits; and Right Honourable Gentlemen who for 
years have been nursed and shepherded by the sailors and 
soldiers of the great spending departments, or by well- 
trained clerks in others, are now openly groaning over their 
fate, and prophesying the prolonged impotence of their 
political connection. 

Of a truth no party will ever win its way back to power 
and the confidence of the Electorate who display the white 
feather as our late Government of fancied indispensability is 
now doing; nor will it succeed unless and until it learns and 
follows the wise aphorism of the Great Tractarian of the 
seventeenth century: 


“Tt would be well for the business of the political world 
if young men would study longer before they went into it, 
and old men not so long before they went out of it.” 


For the moment the duty of the Conservative Party is 
plain; its task obvious. The battle-ground is in the Con- 
stituencies. There the recently defeated host must be 
rallied and cheered, its organization perfected, and_ its 
fighting men encouraged to fresh exertions. By-elections 
must be anticipated and the local forces mobilized to engage 
in a victorious fight whenever it-may come. A Government, 
situated as is this one, will always be peculiarly sensitive to 
every election they lose, and to every manifestation of dis- 
appointment or disapproval on the part of an Electorate they 
have deceived with false pretences. It is quite certain that 
when Ministers are threatened by the embittered criticism of 
their extremists of the left wing, and when they are challenged 
in Parliament by an Opposition which is filling up its depleted 
ranks with new drafts from the Constituencies, the present 
roi fainéant on the Treasury Bench will be driven to advise 
His Majesty of the immediate necessity for dissolving 
Parliament. 

Now if there be any general feeling of despair and 
depression in the leading ranks of the Opposition guides, it is 
inevitable that the opportunity will be seized for active 
guerrilla warfare on the part of the benches below the 
gangway. It will be the hour of the franc-tireur. The 
sentimental members of the Y.M.C.A. will soon learn 
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that political advancement and recognition depend on the 
power and spirit of attack, and not on a gentle response to 
the siren whisper of designing Socialists. After the defeat 
of the Conservative Party in 1880, and when Mr. Gladstone 
and his worshippers appeared to be safely and permanently 
entrenched on the Government side of the House, it was 
soon realized by the more active members of the Opposition 
that the mild orthodoxy and generous deportment of North- 
cote and Cross, of Stanhope and Hamilton, would be of no 
avail against the stout and embittered adherents of the 
Radical host led by a First Minister, intoxicated with elec- 
toral success and flattered by the blind devotion of his 
deluded countrymen. 

It was therefore with delight and curiosity that the 
birth and development of the famous Fourth Party was 
watched and approved—a group that displayed its contempt 
for traditional methods, and with sterling courage, night 
after night, challenged the apparently impregnable position 
of a vainglorious Government. The iconoclasts won then; 
and they will win again, unless the Party Leaders quickly 
bestir themselves and show their young hopefuls good 
sport in the Commons and doughty leading in the Con- 
stituencies. 

Cabals of the ambitious and the Carbonari of the Carlton 
are already busy with a project for enlisting an active regi- 
ment of light horse, capable of developing into a formidable 
force; but if the command, as is rumoured, be offered to the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer—whose acceptance of the 
post is a foregone conclusion—it by no means follows that 
the wonderful achievement of the father will be repeated by 
the son, who lacks his sire’s popular qualities, and is in truth 
widely distrusted as a political weathercock that turns with 
every passing breeze. Determined and attractive leadership 
is called for at this juncture, tempered by a mastery of poli- 
tical strategy and Parliamentary tactics that will draw to 
its banner the flower of the Conservative Party. 

It were idle to insist that the character and respecta- 
bility of Mr. Baldwin is an asset; that Locarno and Local 
Government deserve the country’s gratitude; that Trade 
Unionists should rejoice in their emancipation and the 
Typist and the Shop-girl in their votes, which they neither 
desired nor deserved. The young men of the Party, who 
really believe in the development of the British Empire and 
the stability of an ordered society, will turn their eyes to a 
new political campaign in which they will gladly take a part; a 
part, moreover, in welcome contrast to the monotony of 
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dreary obedience to the orders of the official whip, and to 
the obligation borne, during five long years of nightly 
servitude, of sustaining the prolonged official tenure of 
elder statesmen with their pretensions of indispensable 
service. 


An Oxup PARLIAMENTARY HAND 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


BRITAIN’S FREE TRADE FOLLY 


“OQNCE THE LIBERAL PARTY’S PRIDE BUT NOW 
THEIR SHAME” 


[As Sir Edmund Vestey did not have an adequate opportunity of revising his 
letter published in the July National Review, we suggested that it should appear 
in revisedforminthisnumber. We feel sure his cogent arguments will be keenly 
appreciated by the great majority of our readers, who realize that the Conservative 
Party must wake up unless it prefers to perish.—Ep1ror, N.R.)} 


THANET PLACE, BROADSTAIRS, KENT 
June 25, 1929 


To THE EpITOR OF THE National Review. 


Drak Sir,—I thank you for your letter of the 14th inst. 
The Conservative Party deserved their defeat at the 
recent Election, they had no right to expect anything else. 
Although I spent some thousands of pounds in sowing seeds 
that will undoubtedly bear fruit, by placing before the 
electors my articles, showing that Britain’s moth-eaten 
so-called Free Trade Policy was wholly responsible for the 
shameful unemployment in Britain to-day, and that the only 
remedy was in Safeguarding! Safeguarding! and still more 
Safeguarding! I should have been exceedingly sorry to 
have seen the Conservative Party come back to be under 
the control of the men who have been responsible for the 
Policy of the Party during the last five years, which has 
failed to satisfactorily reduce unemployment as they could 
easily have done if they had not allowed the Free Traders 
in the Cabinet to tie their hands behind their backs by 
Mr. Baldwin’s declaration of 1924 regarding no Tariffs in 
that parliament. They had the remedy of treating other 
nations’ manufactures as they treat British manufactures 
staring them in the face, and that would have reduced 
unemployment in Britain to normal within a few months 
of this common-sense legislation having been put into force. 
They had the necessary majority, but the Conservative 
Party was stabbed in the back by the Free Traders inside 
the Party, whose proper place, so long as they have those 
ideas, is with the Liberals. Now we see some of our Press 
suggesting an alliance between the Liberal Free Trade 
Party and the Conservative Party. Surely, “In vain the 
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net is spread in the sight of any bird.” These Free Traders 
having ruined the Liberal Party, they now would ruin the 
Conservative Party with their Little Englander ideas for 
helping the workers of every country except their own, and 
in the same way they will ruin the Socialist Party. 

In my opinion there is no Conservative Party to-day— 
for the last five years we have had a Coalition Government, 
those who believe in so-called Free Trade and those who 
are against it, with those leading the Cabinet working for 
our present so-called Free Trade system to be continued. 
The deliberate ‘‘ saying as little as possible’ by the Con- 
servative Organization during the election regarding Safe- 
guarding left all of us who believe this is the only cure for 
unemployment under the impression that there must have 
been instructions from the Cabinet to say the least possible 
about Safeguarding. There is no hope for the Conservative 
Party until the men with these so-called Free Trade ideas 
are removed from the Councils of the Party. 

From the letters I received congratulating me on my 
articles, it is obvious that the whole country is seething 
with dissatisfaction at this ghastly system of so-called Free 
Trade being continued. I was offered by readers of my 
articles scores of thousands of pounds to organize real 
propaganda for treating other nations’ goods as they treat 
ours, but it came too late for this election. I believe I could 
get several hundred thousand pounds subscribed with this 
object without any difficulty whatever from patriotic British 
business men. 

If the Free Traders in the Conservative Party think 
they are going to get anywhere with their policy, they are 
wrong. They may ruin the Party for twenty years, but 
there will be no chance whatever of stemming the ever- 
growing waves of Socialism unless the Conservatives attack 
the working-class districts with a plain policy that carries 
common sense and conviction on its face in an outstanding 
manner. The Socialists and Liberals now in control of the 
Government of the country are going to make efforts to 
show they can reduce unemployment, knowing if they fail 
to do so they will be unable to retain office. In my opinion 
they are certain to fail in materially reducing unemployment 
so long as their crazy system of so-called Free Trade is 
nailed to the mast, no matter what happens to the workers 
of Britain or themselves, and in that lies the certain coming 
back of the Conservative Party if the Leaders are men enough 
to come out and apply the same policy to the business of 
the nation that they would apply to any large business of 
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their own, and that is: “ Announce to the world they are 
going to treat the manufactured goods entering Britain from 
foreign countries in the same manner as those countries treat 
the products of the British workers ; and also, goods coming 
from any country that pays smaller wages, or where hours 
are longer than in Britain, will be taxed to equalize the difference.” 

These are simple statements that every working man and 
woman understands; you have only to put them to any 
worker throughout the land to be greeted with approval 
—there can only be one end to such unanimity if the Conserva- 
tive Party turn the Free Traders out of their Councils, 
otherwise the underground methods of these men will again 
ruin the Party at the polls—as they have done at this 
election. All this cant about housing—larger railway 
wagons — better roads—dincrease of the Budget to 
£1,000,000,000—is just “‘eye-wash”’ for our inexperienced 
voters who rely upon the leaders. Every Party is in favour 
of increasing the number of houses, a novice can see the 
waste in small wagons and the advisability of roads as 
required, but there is only one thing that will reduce un- 
employment permanently in Britain, and this is: ‘‘ Sell 
more British manufactures in the home and foreign markets.” 
Was there anything in a single political speech at this 
election of any Party that gives even a suggestion how that 
shall be done on a large scale? It is true Free Traders 
say reduce wages that we may produce cheaper, and 
they have lost no time in attacking the wages of 400,000 
workers in Lancashire, and if this attack succeeds we shall 
see it in the Bradford woollen industry next, and gradually 
throughout the land, and so these Free Traders in all the 
Parties would bring by lowering wages ever-growing waves 
of Socialists, until the Conservative Party is down and out, 
and the spending power of the whole nation will be on a 
lower scale. 

Because our forefathers secured us our Empire we are 
able to sustain for a while longer this miserable so-called 
Free Trade system that would have broken down generations 
ago if we had not had our Empire, for which we do not have 
to thank Free Trade; but notwithstanding our Empire 
advantages we are losing ground in our Home and Foreign 
markets compared with every other great manufacturing 
nation in the world, because we won’t keep our Home Market 
to bargain with as they do. These so-called economic 
writers and theorists are working for those who are interested. 
in our ghastly system being maintained as hard as they can. 
Look at the full-page articles of men like Philip Kerr in the 
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Sunday Observer, suggesting to the British Public that the 
more prosperous Britain can make her foreign competitors 
by giving them the free run of the British market without any 
taxes, while those countries place such taxes against British 
goods that Britain is unable to compete in their markets on 
fair terms, the better it will be for the workers of Britain. 
Can any sane business man credit that our newspapers will 
give their valuable space for the dissemination of such ideas 
that are filled with cruelty to hundreds of thousands of our 
idle workers and kill the opportunities for advancement in 
life for millions of our people who are employed through 
depriving them of the great benefits and opportunities that 
would be open to all if Britain had a sane policy of retalia- 
tion wherever foreign nations treat unfairly the products of 
the British workers’ labour? 

The Socialist and Liberal Free Traders are incapable of 
realizing that the mere safeguarding of a few lines of manu- 
factures in Britain has created amongst the great foreign 
manufacturing nations of the world such a fear of Britain 
adopting a system of retaliatory tariffs, that they are already 
being greatly influenced by the red light of Protection they 
see appearing over the horizon of Britain, and every one of 
these nations is already playing only on the soft pedal 
regarding taxing British manufactures farther than they are 
already doing. Britain’s safeguarding taxes have already 
done more towards assisting Free Trade and genuine friend- 
ship with America and the great foreign nations than all 
the blandishments of any Trade Policies of Britain’s Political 
Parties during the last fifty years. 

We are all anxious for the strongest kind of good fellow- 
ship with America and every other foreign nation. We are 
all anxious to see the political leaders of Britain and America 
join in a mutually satisfactory disarmament arrangement, 
but it is foolish to attempt to disguise from America or 
ourselves that deep down in the hearts of enormous numbers 
of the British people there is a very grave feeling of dissatis- 
faction with our political leaders’ Trade Policy of pandering 
to America, and every other great manufacturing nation in 
the world, by our leaders insisting that we throw open the 
British market for American and other foreign goods free of 
all taxes, while those countries tax British manufactures to 
such an extent that we are not, in the case of America, able 
to sell that country—the world’s richest country and finest 
market—as many British manufactures as we sell even to 
the coloured people of the Gold Coast and Nigeria. This 
resulting in our having to send to America nearly two hundred 
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million sterling per annum for our debit balance of trade 
and debt means nothing to our Socialist and Liberal Free 
Traders, so long as they can preserve their system that is 
ruining body and soul hundreds of thousands of our fellow 
countrymen through the dole every year. Take that away 
and their ghastly system will fall to pieces in a few months 
through causing a revolution in the country. 

We cannot blame America for shutting British goods 
out of America if she thinks that policy pays her best, 
when our political leaders agree with her that Britain’s 
Free Trade system is what these leaders wish to be con- 
tinued; but undoubtedly the effect on the disposition of the 
people of Britain, regardless of what our political leaders 
may think, is disastrous to the only basis on which real 
friendship between great nations can be based—equality— 
equality—equality of opportunity in both nations’ countries 
to do business with each other on fair terms. I say 
away with this system under which these foreign countries 
act; “if you succeed in finding a market for British manu- 
factures in our country we will increase our tariffs against 
you to shut them out as far as we can.” Let Britain 
come to her senses and tax these foreign goods, then 
those countries’ manufacturers will create such an agitation 
their political leaders will be pleased to discuss better terms 
for British goods to enter America and these other foreign 
countries; but the huge body of Protectionist opinion in 
the United States makes it impossible for America’s leaders 
to do so until it is demonstrated to those Protectionists 
that their policy is doing harm to the real interests of 
America by causing retaliation that is demonstrating that 
the worms have turned. 

No matter how much our newspapers and prominent 
politicians write and talk favourably about Britain’s rela- 
tions with America and these other foreign nations, until the 
present one-sided system of what our political leaders 
call Free Trade is changed to taxing manufactures that 
come from foreign countries to the same extent as those 
countries tax British manufactures, that feeling of dissatis- 
faction, irritated by seeing American goods advertised in 
every paper we pick up, while Britain does not have a 
similar fair opportunity of development of the American 
market for her products, is bound to be harmful to that good 
feeling that is so essential to the world’s greatest nations. 

Britain is now once more to be treated by our politicians 
to the spectacle of one thousand of our legislators in both 
Houses of Parliament spending their time discussing any- 
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thing under the sun except the only thing that permanently 
will bring joy and comfort to the lives of our million unem- 
ployed and their dependents. If before our thousand legis- 
lators get down to their usual proceedings they would pass 
this simple law: “ That all foreign manufactures entering 
Britain will be taxed to the same extent as the country they 
come from taxes similar British manufactures, and also any 
country paying less wages or longer hours than Britain’s 
shall be taxed to equalize the cost,” our unemployment 
would disappear while our legislators were still discussing 
what they were to do to relieve it—“ the value of the pound 
in the exchanges of the world would materially improve within 
one month after the law became effective, and Britain’s posi- 
tion in the lending of money to the nations of the world for their 
development would be at once regained.” 

The business men of Britain should wake up and see these 
laws are passed. Do they prefer to see Britain going down 
to a lower place in the world than she has hitherto held, and 
an ever-growing state of dissatisfied Socialism throughout our 
country, with our politicians filled with ideas of give—give 
—give, but bankrupt of ideas as to helping the country to 
make money, or of the only way in which the British Empire 
can keep its first place in the world? Think of it: notwith- 
standing our glorious Empire we have 50 per cent. more 
unemployment than Germany—a country stripped of every- 
thing, but who protects her Home Market for her own work- 
people first. Comment is needless. Time will force the 
abandonment of this crazy exploded Free Trade system. 
Why not do so now and save our country from this degrading 
unemployment that is so cruel in its effects on a million of 
our fellow people to-day. ' 

Just as the Free Traders within the Conservative Party 
knifed that Party during the life of the last Parliament, 
so we now have the spectacle of the Socialist Party having 
its grave dug in the first days of their new Parliament by 
the Free Traders in the Socialist Party, and we see the 
Prime Minister of Britain now going to America to tell 
the President how he proposes to make the workers of 
America still more prosperous at the expense of the British 
working people by presenting America with the freedom 
of the British Market by removing Britain’s Safeguarding 
duties as a token of the appreciation of the new taxes that 
are just being placed against British manufactures by the 
American Government to keep British goods out of America. 

Our Board of Trade statistics show that our so-called 
Free Trade system is now reduced to such a farce that 280 
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million of the richest people in the world, between New York 
and Buenos Ayres, owing to their tariffs against Britain, 
buy less British goods than a paltry 15 millions of our kinsmen 
in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa; and the same 
remark applies to the 300 millions of all the nations between 
Boulogne and Vladivostok. There is no hope for any im- 
provement in Britain until we find the outstanding men who 
will put an end once and for all to this farce of so-called 
Free Trade in our foreign trading system, and demand fair 
trade from these 600 million people with whom we could 
not continue our present farcical business relations beyond 
a few months if it were not for the glorious Empire purchases 
from Britain handed down to us by our forefathers, all the 
benefits of which, instead of keeping for our own people of 
the Empire, we throw away every hour of the day to these 
600 millions of the world’s most prosperous nations, who 
refuse to allow British manufactures into their markets on 
fair terms in return for our giving them the free run of our 
markets, even with any of the taxes that our own manu- 
aaa have to pay, the heaviest of any country in the 
world. 

Britain’s Trade with her Empire is a very satisfactory 
thing, but it is obvious there are limits to the buying capacity 
of 15 million people in Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, and 9 millions in Canada. Nothing will satisfactorily 
help the workers of Britain but fair trade with the 600 
million people of the principal nations of the world that bar 
British manufactures from their markets on fair terms, and 
those terms can be had if the British nation will rise up in 
indignation at the treatment our Free Trade politicians are 
forcing upon our nation to-day. 

Yours faithfully, 
EpmunpD VESTEY 


THE WISH IS FATHER TO THE THOUGHT 


[AMERICAN Politicians and Journalists are never so happy as when foretelling 
the doom of the British Empire—the fact that their prophecies have miscarried 
for nearly 150 years in no way abates their zeal as prophets or curtails their 
output of predictions. The advent of the Socialist Government in Downing 
Street has necessarily afforded immense encouragement to those with whom the 
wish is father to the thought, and we find so experienced an observer as Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds succumbing to this congenital weakness of his com- 
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patriots in a widespread article presented to its readers under these scare 
head-lines: 


BREAK-UP OF BRITISH EMPIRE 
ON THE WAY, SIMONDS ARGUES, 
AS A RESULT OF LABOUR VICTORY 


Mr. Simonds’ article is illuminating from several points of view and might 
be usefully assimilated by those misleaders of public opinion on the London 
Press who make it their business to put their readers unwise on Anglo-American 
affairs by glossing over the real sentiments—the ingrained prejudice, the 
invincible jealousy, the studied dislike—with which Great Britain is regarded 
in the circles that count across the Atlantic where our ill-wishers vastly out- 
number our well-wishers.—Ep1iror, N.R.] 


WASHINGTON, June 15th. 


WIrTH the return of Ramsay MacDonald to Downing Street, 
the British revolution visibly enters a second phase. To 
assume that, because the transformation in progress in 
Britain has nothing of the later character of either the 
French or Russian upheavals, it is not in fact a veritable 
revolution, is to miss the reality in elaborating the detail. 
What is actually taking place is the transfer of political 
power within Great Britain from the privileged classes of 
yesterday to the masses, who are to-day rising to control. 


While Britain did actually win her war with Germany, 
she just as indubitably lost to America much of her old 
power and prestige. 

The Tories refused to admit this fact. They insisted 
that contemporary conditions were transient. They asserted 
that shortly business would be as usual, power would return 
to the hands best trained to hold it. Their programme 
was to “‘muddle through” without change, their single 
method for meeting foreign competition was to reduce 
wages. But this method was useless in itself, since low 
wages were no counterbalance to improved machinery and 
rationalized methods, and in addition roused Labour to 
revolt and to the fatal General Strike. British Labour 
was reduced to the starvation point, but British trade was 
not revived, unemployment continued, depression in the 
coal and iron industries attained new records. 

As a consequence of the application of Tory policy— 
with very brief interruption—for more than ten _ years, 
Britain is to-day the single nation of all the great Powers 
that engaged in and survived the world war that remains 
crushed by its consequences. France, Germany, Italy, m 
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has gone forward with incredible speed; but Britain is 
unable to find work for its unemployed, it still loses ground 
in world markets. Wall Street, and not the City, rules 
the money world. 

Politically, too, the effort to retain naval supremacy 
has broken down, and has led to very disturbing Anglo- 
American tension. The United States has demanded that 
Britain resign her pretension to rule the waves, has demon- 
strated her purpose to challenge any such pretension, and 
visibly possesses the resources as well as the will to end 
British supremacy. 


Newly come to power again, it is plain that Labour 
will turn its attention not to the restoration of British 
power in the world, but to the foundation of possible con- 
ditions for the masses in Britain. World power and imperial 
association are secondary matters for a party that has for 
its first task to abolish the awful burden of poverty, misery, 
and unemployment in contemporary Britain. 


The chief opportunity of Labour is in the foreign field. 
It can bring about an adjustment of the Anglo-American 
naval dispute. 

To abolish the Anglo-American naval dispute, Labour 
must abandon the last semblance of British claim to sea 
supremacy and accept a real League of Nations method. 
It must just as patiently drop the French Entente, abandon 
the “extra dances’ with Italy, and come to a real adjust- 
ment with Germany on the basis of evacuation of German 
soil and resignation of all control of German domestic 
liberty. 


[After scrapping the British Navy to please American 
Anglophobes our Socialists are summoned by Mr. Frank H. 
Simonds to abandon the British Empire. ] 


Finally, there is also imposed upon Labour, as the 
Party representing the masses, a policy of free trade, which 
—in rejecting all proposals to give the Colonial raw materials 
preference in the British markets—abandons the economic 
tie of imperial unity. 

In sum, from whatever angle one may view it, Labour 
seems inevitably bound, not immediately and impulsively, 
but by the gradual application of its principles, to set aside 
the old nineteenth-century imperial Britain, to neglect the 
empire on which the sun never sets, and to concentrate 
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its efforts on seeking to provide—for some 45,000,000 of 
people in the British Isles—conditions that will make 
an end to the terrible slums and the appalling misery of 
contemporary British municipal existence. 

I suppose it must sound absurd to say that the rise of 
Labour, the steady, sustained, and now triumphant rise 
of Labour to power and to office, spells the end of the British 
Empire, the gradual dissolution of the imperial bond, the 
evolution of the British Isles into a self-contained nation 
like France or Germany, with a materially decreased and 
stationary population, but I do not see how one can escape 
the conclusions that this is to happen. 


“ECLIPSE” 


WE have received the following from a correspondent of 
some competence on the subject on which he writes: 


‘*T like your article—‘ Safety First, and Last ’"—but you 
open with a mistake. I wonder how many of your readers 
have spotted it. Eclipse did not win the Derby. He was 
foaled in 1764, and the first Derby—a race for three-year- 


olds—was run in the year 1780. Do you know that theterm ° 


‘Nowhere,’ in your quotation, is atechnical one? ‘Nowhere’ 
in the rules of racing means 200 yards or more from the win- 
ning-post; and if a horse beats his field by over 200 yards, 
the other horses are not named by the judge, who returns 
them, as ‘Nowhere.’ The famous quotation occurred thus. 
Kelipse’s owner was so confident of his horse’s ability to 
win his first race—a 50-guinea plate, at Epsom on May 3, 
1769—that he made a very heavy wager that he would 
place all the horses in the race. When asked to name their 
order, he pronounced the famous sentence: ‘ Eclipse first, 
and the rest nowhere,’ as he was convinced that all the other 
horses would be ‘distanced,’ i.e. beaten 200 yards by 
Eclipse, and, therefore, would be ‘Nowhere,’ and _ not 
‘placed’ by the judge. The owner won the bet easily, 
the margin of 200 yards being exceeded, and the jockey 
unable to hold the horse.” 
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The Fight Against Cancer 


The campaign against Cancer is of critical 
importance to the community, and the 
Middlesex Cancer Hospital is specially 
and solely devoted to the treatment of 
this national scourge and to investigation 
into its cause and possible cure 
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Address letters to the Secretary Superintendent, Nassau St., London, W.1 
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